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SCREEN AND STALLS IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. AUGUSTINE-—COLLEGE 
OF PREACHERS 


Designed by Frohman, Robb & Little 
The Cathedral Architects 


Executed by 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 
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Front entrance, College of Preachers, Washington Cathedral. 
The carved stone of the entrance is Indiana Limestone. 


No Compromise Necessary! 


HATEVER your budget, there 


is a way of securing all-stone 


facing. Economy need not mean 
that you have to compromise on 
part stone or on the use of some 
more ordinary material. 


There are hundreds of examples 
that we could show you to prove 
that beautiful, enduring Indiana 
Limestone from the quarries of 
Indiana Limestone Company can 
be used for your new building. 


Simply resolve when you build 


that you will have the beauty and 
permanence which this fine natural 
stone gives. Your architect can 
meet your financial problem with- 
out resorting to inferior materials. 
Tell him “Indiana Limestone or 
nothing!” 


Let us send you plate illustra- 
tions of churches constructed of 
“ITLCO” Indiana Limestone. Or a 
booklet showing school and colle- 
giate buildings. Address Box 736, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ees reproductions, expertly carved 
and richly upholstered, many of them 
found in some of the finest homes in America: 
this is the furniture of W. & J. Sloane. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


575 FirtH Avenue, New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
709 TwetrtH Street N. W. 
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The Skinner Organ Company has just in- 
stalled a small two manual organ in the Chapel 
of the College of the Preachers. 


There is also a small Skinner Organ in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of the Holy Nativity of the 
National Cathedral. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Organ Architects and Builders 
CHURCH - RESIDENCE - AUDITORIUM - UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO FACTORY 
677 Fifth Avenue Boston 
New York, N. Y. Massachusetts 


COAL 
PUEL OBL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


( RIFFITH (ONsuMERS (Ompany 


Offices 
1319 G St.. N. W. 1415 K St., N. W. 
Franklin 4840 Main 1415 
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The Cathedral 


By the REvEREND FrepericK Brown Harris, D.D. 


+ 
A 
(‘rowNING Alban’s sylvan summit, Soaring arch and flying buttress 
Sign of: things unseen, divine, Leap to greet the bending blue; 
Rises sheer the great cathedral, Vaulted nave and pictured windows 
House of prayer, a nation’s shrine. Golden sunlight sifting through; 


Pinnacles that point from earthward, 
From dark shadows of the ground, 

To the sunlit hills that beckon, 
Where the strength of God is found. 


Sculptured stone speak to the nation Aisles that lead to sacred altar, 
Of the things most excellent Trysting place of man and God, 

And of One upon whose shoulders Pathway for the feet of pilgrims, 
Rests at last the government; Multitudes have humbly trod; 


White-robed choir’s exultant praising 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; 

Prophet voice with zeal proclaiming 
God’s good news to listening host. 


Hushed earth’s strident babel voices, Lofty beacon on St. Alban, 

Prizes dwarfed for which men seek, Symbol of God’s great white throne, 
Temple of the Living Presence, Lifted o’er the city’s tumult 

Altar of the blessed meek. Stands this sacrament in stone. 


FOUNDRY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SIXTEENTH AND CHURCH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREDERICK BROWN Harris, D.D. 
Minister 
2800 36th Street 
October 15, 1929. 
Bishop James E, Freeman, 
Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Friend and Neighbor: 


The proximity of the Cathedral, whose constant progress is a source of great satisfaction 
to us, is an inspiration to all the members of our parsonage family. We feel as if we had a 
sort of sense of proprietorship in “Our Cathedral’. Just after returning from a little walk in 
the Bishop’s Garden on Saturday, I wrote the following verses which I thought might possibly 
interest you. If you think them worth anything, of course you are at liberty to use them in 
any way you please. 

THE CATHEDRAL AGE is a most interesting and informing publication. The last issue 1s 
unusually fine. 

Yours cordially, 
(Signed) FREDERICK BROWN HArRIs. 
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ALEXANDER SMITH COCHRAN—DONOR OF THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 
From an informal photograph taken shortly before he died last June. “He was not privileged to witness 
in all its beauty, this noble expression of his consecrated generosity. Great as his gift was, he could 
not think of it in terms of material value. To him it was a holy offering.” 
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Dedicating a Watch Tower of the Gospel 
in the Nation’s Capital 


By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


thedral many red letter days will 

shine out in the years to come. 
Few, if any, will glow brighter than 
November Fourteenth, 1929, when the 
College of Preachers was dedicated 
to its mission of preparing men to 
preach the Gospel of Christ in the 
most effective manner. 

That day was more thap a day of 
dedication, however; it was the high 
realization of a Cathedral dream of 
the Right Reverend Henry Yates Sat- 
terlee. A bridge of years lay between 
the time when the spiritually freighted 
mind of the first Bishop of Washing- 
ton first conceived the idea of such 
a watch tower of the Gospel in the 
Capital of the Nation and that No- 
vember morning in the year of Our 
Lord, 1929, when James Edward 
Freeman, third Bishop of Washing- 
ton, saw the fair dream of his prede- 
cessor come into such glorious flower. 

Wars and the rumors of wars, the 
tramp of marching armies, the noble 
advance of science and the rise of a 
people’s marvellous prosperity and 
genius had marked the years between 
these events. Yet in the mercy of 


[ the calendar of Washington Ca- 


God, the seed of that thought sown 
by Bishop Satterlee in the hearts of 
his early Cathedral associates had 
never died. 

With Bishop Freeman the idea won 
an instant weleome because he himself 
is a leading exponent of the prophetic 
ministry. So, in an inspired moment, 
he carried the story of Bishop Satter- 
lee’s dream to a consecrated layman, 
the late Alexander Smith Cochran of 
Yonkers, New York. Mr. Cochran’s love 
for his fellow men was so overflowing 
that he knew to’ realize, through his 
material resourees, Bishop Satterlee’s 
dream, would be to extend the King- 
dom of Christ on earth and help to 
create in his native land that true 
religious spirit without which no ‘‘na- 
tion or individual can find any mean- 
ing in life or salvation.’’ 

In writing of this projected School 
of the Prophets, as Bishop Satterlee 
tentatively named it, the first Bishop 
of Washington spoke of proclaiming 
‘‘the ringing Gospel Message .. . 
in such a way as to win the ear of 
large masses of men,’’ and specified 
that one of the major aims of the 
institution should be education in and 
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for evangelism both within and with- 
out the Chureh. Again he said the 
Cathedral was to be ‘‘a watch tower, 
from which signs of the times are de- 
tected; a center, in which inspiring 
missionary and social movements orig- 
inate, and from which earnest evange- 
lists go forth; a home of religious 
learning, a storehouse of Christian 
information, in whose scholastic and 
cloistered atmosphere real teachers of 
teachers may be found; a school of the 
prophets, where devout and intellectual 
students may ponder the questions of 
the day, side by side with the facts 
of the Gospel, where all inquirers will 
discover that the Christian Church is 
abreast with an ever advancing secu- 
lar education in science and history, 
where skilled theologians and inter- 
preters of ‘the Queen of Sciences,’ 
shall be competent to translate the 


doctrinal truths of theology into the 
common language of life, in such a 
way as to take hold of the living 
convictions of thinking men.’ 

Surely this was an inspiring state- 


? 


ment of the place the College of 
Preachers will take in the Church. 
The day of dedication began in sol- 
emn beauty at 8 in the morning with 
the first celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the Chapel of St. Augus- 
tine, the College of Preachers Chapel. 
Bishop Freeman was the celebrant, as- 
sisted by the Very Reverend G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, Dean of Washington, the 
Reverend George B. Kinkead of the 
clergy staff of the College of Preachers, 
and the Reverend Raymond L. Wolven, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Washing- 
ton. The congregation included the 
Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, 
Warden of the College of Preachers, 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the 
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Lord Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney, 
c.ergymen in residence for the first 
conference in the new building, rela- 
tives of Mr. Cochran, and the family 
of Bishop Freeman. A sense of the 
veritable communion of saints came to 
the worshipers as they knelt there in 
the austere loveliness of this chapel. 

‘*Jesu, With Thy Chureh Abide,’’ 
a true prayer of every loyal chureh- 
man, struck the keynote of the dedica- 
tion of the College of Preachers build- 
ing. It was in the hearts, surely, of 
the pilgrims who ascended Mount 
Saint Alban to witness the memorable 
ceremony. 

As they entered the door of the 
College Tower a scene of almost me- 
diaeval aspect greeted them. The 
twentieth century and its whirl of 
conflicting emotions were behind. They 
had stepped, as if by magic, into the 
atmosphere of meditation and repose, 
associated with the Gothie architee- 
ture of the building. This impres- 
sion was heightened by high refectory 
walls, clustering stone arches, wide 
corridors and a general quaintness of 
interior which proclaimed it different 
from the usual type of scholastic 
buildings completed in this generation. 

On the wall of the entrance gleamed 
a fair white tablet on which was in- 
seribed the dedication of the building 
to Eva Smith Cochran, mother of 
the donor, in a touching tribute to her 
lasting Christian virtues and her in- 
spiration as a mother. Surely every 
priest of God who comes hither to 
learn at this new fountain of gospel 
wisdom will be thrilled and remember 
sterling maternal attributes as he reads 
how one good mother inspired her son 
to this mighty deed for Good and His 
Chureh. Abraham Lincoln once said: 





NOTE ON THE COVER FOR THIS CHRISTMAS ISSUE 
OF THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


_ Our cover on this number, which is devoted especially to the College of Preachers and its 
dedication, shows the main entrance and tower of the newest building to rise to the glory of 


God on Mount 


Saint Alban. 


Looming high above the 


Collegiate Gothic home of the “School 


of the Prophets” is the Apse of the Cathedral with its lofty pinnacles and the Cross that for 
years has been elevated there to the highest point above the Nation’s Capital. 
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‘*All that I am and all I hope to be 
I owe to my angel mother. Blessings 
on her memory.’’ And Alexander 
Smith Cochran has echoed the same 
sentiment in a beautiful form of actual 
service in the College of Preachers. 
The little company which had gath- 
ered to witness the dedication was rep- 
resentative of the Church and Cathe- 
dral interests, the state, and national 
life. There, too, were relatives of 
Mr. Cochran assembled to participate 
in the crowning moment of their kins- 
man’s gift. Among these were his 
brother and sister, Mr. William F. 
Cochran, of Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. 
Thomas Ewing, of Yonkers, N. Y., 


Curistmas, 1929 


and the following nephews and nieces, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ewing, Jr., of 
Yonkers; Mr. and Mrs. Newbold 
Noyes, of Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Gwendolyn Cochran, of Baltimore, 
and Miss Ellen Ewing. The diocesan 
clergy of Washington and other no- 
tables were seated in the various 
rooms including the refectory and the 
common room. There were also pres- 
ent clergymen from various sections of 
the United States who had attended 
conferences sponsored by the College 
of Preachers. 

A thrill of expectation ran through 
the congregation when a minute or 
two before eleven o’clock a procession 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON MARCHING IN THE DEDICATION PROCESSION 


Preceded by his chaplain and passing through double lines formed by the Cathedral clergy and visiting 
clergy attending first conference in the new building. 
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vf more than thirty Bishops of the 
American church, who had gathered 
in Bethlehem Chapel the day before 
to participate in the election of the 
new Presiding Bishop, came into the 
hall headed by a Cathedral verger 
bearing a mace. These reverend Fath- 
ers in God brought with them, by 
their mere presence, the benediction 
of their high office upon ‘‘this new 
sowing for the Master and for man.’’ 
It was an impressive processional as 
the Bishops were escorted to their 
places in the refectory. 

The heavy oaken doors were closed 
again. ‘wo men took up their sta- 
tion before them, Mr. William F. 
Cochran, of Baltimore, brother of the 
donor, and Dr. William C. Rives, of 
Washington, D. C., representing the 
Cathedral Chapter, a close friend of 
Bishop Satterlee and Cathedral offi- 
cial and friend since his day. 

A deep silence, nay a prayerful si- 
lence, fell over the congregation. The 
great moment was at hand and Cathe- 
dral history was being made. 

Then, sharp against the outside pan- 


els of the heavy doors, came three re- 


sounding knocks. It was the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop 
of Washington, crozier in hand, asking 
admission in the ancient ceremonial of 
the Church. Behind him was the Dean 
of Washington, the Very Reverend G. 
C. F. Bratenahl, the Right Reverend 
Philip M. Rhinelander, Warden of the 
College of Preachers, and after him 
the Right Reverend Frank Theodore 
Woods, Lord Bishop of Winchester, in 
the resplendent scarlet vestment of a 
prelate of the Church of England, and 
behind him the Right Reverend Fred- 
erick L. Deane, Lord Bishop of Aber- 
deen and Orkney; the clerical members 
of the Cathedral Chapter, and visiting 
clergymen in their vestments. 

The presence of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester marked the interest of the 
mother church of England in the 
ceremony and in the person of the 
Bishop of Aberdeen was a reminder 
of the Church of Scotland’s great gift 
to the Chureh in the United States 
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in the consecration of Samuel Seabury, 
in post revolutionary days, as the first 
American bishop. 

When Bishop Freeman knocked, the 
doors were opened wide by Mr. Cochran 
and Dr. Rives. The Bishop entered and 
stood in the main doorway as he began 
the beautiful conseeration service which 
was a model of its kind. After a 
responsive reading and first prayer in 
the hall the procession went into the 
refectory where Dean Bratenahl read 
the 71st Psalm, ‘‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the Hills,?’ and the Lesson 
taken from the fourth chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Then began a unique proegssion 
through the various parts of thefbuild- 
ing. Words of dedication were spoken 
in the kitchen, the cloisters, the com- 
mon room, the conference rooms, and 
the dormitories. The procession 
marched slowly to the beautiful mu- 
sic of the litany, ‘‘Jesu, With Thy 
Chureh Abide,’’ sung by the. chorus 
of clergymen in procession. The dedi- 
cation of the units was most impressive 
and picturesque. The scene was one 
of Old World beauty as it went from 
place to place bestowing the benison 
of the Church upon each material part 
of the fabric. These dedication sen- 
tences and prayers were said chiefly 
by Bishop Freeman assisted by Bishop 
Rhinelander. 

It was a panorama, as it were, of the 
work and life of the College of Preach- 
ers set forth in the timely versicles and 
prayers. 

For instance, in the refectory came 
the words: a 

The 
Lord. 
And thou givest them their meat in 
due=<season. 
Whether ye eat or drink, or wiiatso- 
ever ye do. 

R. Do all to the glory of God. 

Then in the kitehen and. domestic 
offices came the admonition: 

V. Whatsoever ye do, work heartily; 

R. As unto the Lord, and not unto men. 

V. Knowing that from the Lord, ye 

shall receive the recompense of the in- 
heritance. 
For ye serve the Lord Christ. 


eyes of all wait upon thee, O 
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ON THE WALL OF THE ENTRANCE GLEAMED A FAIR WHITE TABLET 
Witnessing to the Donor’s wish to dedicate the building “To The Praise And Honor Of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ And In Hallowed Memory Of A Christian Mother--Eva Smith Cochran 1845-19099—To whose Rare 
And Consistent Virtues A Devoted Son Pays Loving ibute. ‘Her Children Rise Up And Call Her 

Blessed’.” 
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In the cloister came the reminder of 
Christian fellowship. 

V. The love of Christ 

into one. 

R. Where charity and love are, there is 

God. 

V. Behold, how good and joyful a thing 

it is: 

R. Brethren, to dwell together in unity. 

This note of fellowship was stressed 
again in the dedicatory sentences used 
in the common room: 

V. Be kindly affectioned one to another, 

in brotherly love; 

In honor preferring one another. 
Above all things, have fervent charity 
among yourselves; 

For charity shall cover the multitude 
of sins. 

The duty of the priest was brought 
out strikingly in the versicles and re- 
sponses used in the conference rooms : 

V. The priest’s lips shall keep knowledge. 

R. That the people may seek the law at 

his mouth. 

V. Open thou mine eyes: 

R. That I may see the wondrous things 

of thy law. 

And in the dormitories the beautiful 
words brought visions of restful sleep: 

V. Save us waking, O Lord; 

R. And guard us sleeping. 

V. That awake we may watch with Christ. 

R. And asleep we may rest in peace. 


hath gathered us 


Returning to the center of the en- 
trance hall, Bishop Freeman began 


dedication of 
pronouncing the 


the actual service of 
the whole, finally 
following sentences : 

In the faith of Jesus Christ, I, 
James Edward Freeman, Doctor in 
Divinity, by Divine permission Bishop 
of Washington, dedicate this building 
to the glory of God and in memory of 
his servant, Eva Smith Cochran; In 
the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

We commend this House and all who 
shall abide herein to God’s most holy 
keeping; praying that it may be a 
place wherein He will ever dwell in 
the hearts of his servants; that they 
may be preserved in all dangers and 
temptations, live in love one with an- 
other, and work together according to 
His Will. Amen. 

Prayers were then said for the 
founder of the College, the builders 
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and the architects and for Christian 
unity. 

After the singing of a hymn, Bishop 
Freeman ascended the refeetory pulpit 
and gave his dedicatory address. He 
paid tribute to Bishops Satterlee and 
Rhinelander and then said in reference 
to the gift for the building: ‘‘If ever 
an institution was conceived and born 
in prayer, surely this one was. It has 
been my privilege to promote through 
the generosity of friends, many bene- 
ficent and splendid enterprises, but in 
none has the spirit of Christ been 
more manifest than here.’’ 

Bishop Freeman’s address is pub- 
lished in full beginning on page 285, 
in this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Bishop Rhinelander in his address 
told how the College of Preachers ful- 
filled an ideal of Bishop Satterlee with 
which he had been familiar for thirty 
years. Bishop Satterlee’s vision put 
in his mind and heart the possibilities 
of some such work as this, the Bishop 
said, and the inspiration grew in 
force. Bishop Rhinelander told of the 
wise counsel he had received from 
English chureh friends in regard to 
the working out of the plan for the 
College of Preachers and acknowledged 
the debt of gratitude the College thus 
owed to the leaders of the Chureh of 
England. Then he introdueed the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester to the con- 
gregation. Bishop Rhinelander’s ad- 
dress will be found on page 290, in 
this magazine. 

Bishop Woods expressed his joy at 
being able to come to the dedication 
to represent another Chureh and pre- 
sented the greetings of the Most Rev- 
erend and Right Honorable Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and his predecessor, Archbishop 
Davidson. 

A buffet luncheon was served after 
the dedication in the refectory for 
the guests and members of the Na- 
tional and Executive Committees of 
the Cathedral. At three o’clock the 
College of Preachers was open for the 
inspection of the general public. Many 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
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view this newest and unique institu- 
tion in the National Capital. 

To trace the College of Preachers 
from its beginnings in Bishop Satter- 
lee’s time to the present can only be 
done in a limited space by touching 
on the high points of its romantic his- 
tory. Bishop Satterlee’s friend and co- 
worker, the late Right Reverend Al- 
fred Harding, second Bishop of Wash- 
ington, who succeeded him, kept the 
ideal of the College of Preachers in 
mind but was unable, because of the 
World War and other circumstances, 
to develop the design to the point of 
actual initiation. 

When Bishop Freeman took up the 
mantle of leadership in the Cathedral 
enterprise in 1923 the College of 
Preachers was one of the first subjects 
to enlist his attention. He felt that 
there was an immediate need for a 
school for the post ordination training 
of gifted and inspired clergymen as 
outstanding preachers to bring the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith to 
the people. Ten years before, at a 
General Convention, Bishop Freeman, 
then a deputy in the lower House, had 
introduced a resolution ealling for the 
inauguration of a nation wide preach- 
ing mission and was a leader in the 
evangelical campaign which followed 
the adoption of this resolution. 

By 1924, Bishop Freeman had en- 
listed the Right Reverend Philip M. 
Rhinelander, former Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, and a trustee of the Cathe- 
dral, in the College of Preachers 
project. Bishop Rhinelander had re- 
tained through the years the inspira- 
tion he had caught from Bishop Sat- 
terlee for such an institution. As 
Warden of the College of Preachers, 
he threw himself into the work of 
developing it with characteristic zeal. 
From that time he was active in shap- 
ing its ideals, policies and organiza- 
tion and in clarifying its possibilities 
for evangelistic service. Tribute to 
Bishop Rhinelander’s services were 
paid at the dedication service by Bish- 
op Freeman in the following words: 
**T must take this opportunity of pay- 
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ing tribute to the devotion and fidel- 
ity of my friend and brother, Bishop 
Rhinelander, who has, during the past 
four years, given whole-heartedly of 
himself to the up-building of the most 
vital interests of this work.’’ 

Gradually the College of Preachers 
ideal began to arouse the attention of 
devoted Churchmen and women. In 
the autumn of 1926, Mrs. Gibson 
Fahnestock, long a friend of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, gave a gift of $10,- 
000 to the College to found the Mary 
Lee Andrews Scholarship therein in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Richard 
Snowden Andrews of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Even without a permanent home, 
the College of Preachers has already 
been functioning for nearly five years. 
By means of conferences and discus- 
sion gatherings beginning in 1924, it 
had assisted many members of the 
clergy of the Church in the develop- 
ment of the preaching power in their 
appointed fields. Eminent pulpit ora- 
tors, leading theologians, and instrue- 
tors in sermon technique, together 
with prominent spokesmen from other 
communions, made their knowledge 
available through this medium to 
clergymen assembled from all sections 
of the country at various meetings 
during that time. 

Thus Bishop Satterlee’s dream be- 
gan to crystallize into reality. And 
then through Bishop Freeman came 
the great gift from Mr. Cochran which 
was to ensure it for all time. Now 
the dream could take tangible form 
and shape in a permanent building 
and adequate endowment—probably 
the most unique Church institution on 
the continent. 

With the spiritual foundations of 
the College of Preachers well and truly 
laid the time had come for architects 
to fashion the fair palace of religious 
learning. After due study by the 
Cathedral Chapter and the architects 
of Washington Cathedral, Frohman, 
Robb and Little, of Boston and Wash- 
ington, the beautiful English colle- 
giate Gothic building was designed. 
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THE RIGHT VEREND PHILIP M. RHIN YER--WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PREACHERS 
Former Bishop of Pennsylvania and now Trustee of Washington Cathedral, he has served since 1924 as 
Presiding officer and Chaplain of the new School of the Prophets which he first discussed, at the be- 
ginning of his ministry, with Bishop Satterlee. 
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The completed structure is one of the 
most attractive of its type to be found 
in America. With its rambling se- 
ries of varying roof levels on the hill- 
side facing Woodley Road, immediate- 
ly east and north of the apse of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, it gives the appear- 
ance of having grown in accordance 
with the irregular contours of the land. 
Radiating from a central tower that 
faeces Woodley 
Road are a series 
of wings gradual- 
ly aseending the 
hillside. Each 
wing has distine- 
tive architectural 
characteristics in 
addition to varia- 
tions in height 
which range from 
three and four 
stories in the 
front to the low 
single story pro- 
portions of the 
unit, higher on 
the hillside, 

the 
quar- 

the 


planned as 
residential 
ters of 
Warden. 
The College of 


Preachers build- 
ing contains ac- 
commodations for 
twenty - five resi- 
dent students and 
the staff. With its 
large refectory 
and spacious com- 
mon room, it can 
entertain gather- 
ings up to one 
hundred. The Chapel of St. Augustine 
in a wing at the westernmost extremity 
is inspired by early Gothic design of 
the 12th and 13th centuries. The re- 
fectory is a great dining hall, two 
stories in height with an elevated read- 
ing desk at one corner from which one 
of the students may read aloud during 
meals in accordance with mediaeval 
custom. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Who brought greetings from the Church of England A . 

at the College of Preachers dedication and acted as 1¢@a in 

one of the leaders at the conference following the 

exercises. See his article on Winchester Cathedral 
beginning on page 310. 
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From the several photographs repro- 
dueed in this magazine it will be seen 
that the new building is adapted to 
the definite purposes for which the 
College of Preachers is founded. 

Finally, as this article began with 
naming November 14, 1929, as a red 
letter day in the Washington Cathe- 
dral calendar, it is fitting to close by 
calling attention to the same day’s 
significance in the 
history of the 
Episcopal Chureh 
in the United 
States. Exactly 
145 years ago— 
on November 14, 
1784—the Rever- 
end Samuel Sea- 
bury of Conneeti- 
eut, received the 
laying on of 
hands from the 
Seotch Bishops in 
St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral in 
Aberdeen and 
thus the Ameri- 
can episcopate be- 
gan. It was sing- 
ularly appropri- 
ate, therefore, 
that the Lord 
Bishop of Aber- 
deen and Orkney 
should be a guest 
of honor of Wash- 
ington Cathedral 
on this oceasion. 

He is in Amer- 
the inter- 
ests of the pro- 
posed reconstruc- 
tion of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral as a memorial to the 
consecration of Bishop Seabury.* His 
mission is to recall to our minds the 
vivid chapter in the history of the 
American episcopate when the _hos- 
pitable Scottish Bishops, Kilgour, Pet- 
rie and Skinner, welcomed the clerical 
pilgrim from the colonies seeking the 
CATHEDRAL AGE, Vol, II, No. 3— 
1927—-Page 15. 


*See THE 
Michaelmas, 
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apostolic rite of consecration to the 
office of a Bishop in the Chureh of 
God. 

The Bishop of Washington is the 
330th Bishop, in unbroken apostolic 
succession from Bishop Seabury, con- 
secrated on American soil and nearly 
forty other Bishops who have been 
consecrated as a direct result of the 
courageous act of those Scottish Bish- 
ops, sat in the refectory that morning 
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with their distinguished colleague from 
Aberdeen. 

Equipped for full service in spread- 
ing abroad the glad news of the Gospel 
through training men to carry the 
message to all corners of the earth— 
particularly to those who are out of 
touch with Christ and His Church—the 
College of Preachers of Washington 
Cathedral begins its challenging des- 
tiny on Alban Hill. 


“A New Spiritual Power House” 


Address delivered by the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Washington 


At the dedication ceremonies of the College of Preachers 


Riaut REVEREND BRETHREN, HON- 
ORED GUESTS OF THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Today witnesses the glowing con- 
summation of a work that had _ its 
early inception in the mind of my 
honored and beloved predecessor and 
friend, Henry Yates Satterlee. As 
we bring to fruition, one by one, these 
splendid works on Mount Saint Alban, 
we remember with gratitude this mas- 
ter planner and high-souled dreamer. 
In vision he saw this land of promise 
afar off. We reeall with gratitude his 
early struggles and his indomitable 
perseverance. Shall we not believe 
that his happy and exalted spirit re- 
joices in this new day of realized 
hopes and prayers? 

The College of Preachers is here be- 
cause it meets a well-nigh universal 
demand. It is here, let us believe, be- 
cause God wills it so. It is here as a 
new witness to that Christian faith 
that prevails from age to age, in spite 
of all our failures, mistaken inter- 
pretations and misguided efforts. An 
age that is marked by much of specu- 
lation and negation demands, as Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn has 
said, a ‘‘reaffirmation of the elemental 
imperatives of religion.’’ We are here 
today to reaffirm a faith that has, 


‘ 


through the long centuries, resisted re- 
peated attacks and gained fresh 
strength and won new victories. We 
are not here as apologists for a system 
that has become effete, or that is un- 
adapted to modern needs and modern 
conditions, but on the contrary, is 
utterly indispensable to them. What 
fitter place than this, here in the eapi- 
tal of the Republic, youngest of great 
world powers, to acknowledge anew 
the sovereignty of Him, who is the 
Prince of Peace and glorified Saviour 
of Mankind. 

To America, and through America 
to the world, we once again affirm our 
belief in those enduring Christian 
principles and ideals that lie at the 
very foundation of our institutions 
and that alone guarantee to us our 
proud estate and commonwealth. If 
recent vears have disclosed both our 
weakness and our strength, if inereas- 
ing prosperity and broadening culture 
have given us undue self-confidence 
and inereasing pride and arrogance, 
we pause again today to register in 
this noble building, our unfailing al- 
legiance and devotion to Him, whose 
mighty teachings constitute our hope 
and our salvation. 


A school of the prophets, a place of 
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Photograph by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Ine. 

A UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE REFECTORY IS THE READING DESK 
In one corner from which the addresses at the dedication were delivered and from which it will be pos- 
sible on occasions for one of the students to read aloud during meals in accordance with mediaeval custom. 


renewal and refreshment for Christ’s ow of a great rock in a weary land’’ 
ambassadors and evangelists, a build- must this be, to those who are seeking 
ing whose ample halls speak of quiet for that serenity of mind that issues 
and repose, have we here. The ‘‘shad- in fullness and richness of utterance. 
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VIEW OF THE REFECTORY FROM THE READING DESK LOOKING EAST 


Showing its lofty beamed ceiling more than two stories high, ample gothic windows and simple furnish- 


ings. 


“The Seventy” associate missioners of the Church was the first group to ever break bread in 


this impressive dining hall. 


Our calling is one that must ever 
seek for fresh contacts with the great 


Teacher. There is that in our office 
as prophets, priests and pastors that 


must find refreshment and strength in 
protracted communings with Him, who 
alone is our stay and our inspiration. 
Our age is calling for a vital and 
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Vitalizing ministry. The modern pul- 
pit is being subjected to new and 
severe tests, but its place of power 
and influence is not lessened, nor -is 
its message, when clothed with intelli- 
gent zeal and thrilling earnestness, un- 
appealing and unproductive. The very 
exigencies of this pregnant hour, give 
to the prophet of God a place of ad- 
vantage never before equalled or sur- 
passed. If we have indulged over-much 
in mechanisms, if excess of organiza- 
tion has stimu- 
lated our zeal to 
the hurt of our 
prophetic minis- 
try, then today 
we would once 
again claim our 
proud heritage 
and reconsecrate 
our lives, our tal- 
ents and our 
gifts, that men 
may know that 
we have seen 
Jesus and learned 
of Him. 

In giving fresh 
emphasis to the 
evangelist’s place 
and work, we do 
not. lessen one 
whit our obliga- 
tion to those other 
ministries, that 
interpret through 
Sacrament and 
pastoral care, our 
Holy office. Our field of service is un- 
bounded and unlimited, but if we 
would minister to the needs of our 
time, we must revive with power the 
office of the interpreter, and our tem- 
ples must once again feel the warm 
glow and fire of the consecrated prophet 
of God. It is for these things that 
we set apart this building today. Other 
schools and institutions of learning 
have their essential place, other and 
many agencies will bring their gifts to 
add strength and enrichment to our 
ministry. 

We assume for this College no su- 


QUIET CORNER IN THE COMMON 
With windows looking out on the cloister garth. 
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perior place, we covet for it no undue 
distinction, we give and give gladly 
to this ancient Chureh of ours a new 
spiritual power house, unrestricted 
and unembarrassed by coneeits of 
party or cult, whose broad aims and 
policies recognize with Catholie vision, 
neither geographical or other limita- 
tions. To serve the Chureh in the na- 
tion, is our selfless desire and confident 
expectation. Sheltered beneath the 
lofty walls of the great Cathedral, this 
noble house shall 
stand, speaking 
to its chosen sons 
in bold affirma- 
tions of the priv- 
iliges and the joys 
of a ministry that 
proclaims a faith 
and a victorious 
Saviour. We may 
not with selfish 
pride espouse 
here causes or 
policies that are 
divisive. We may 
not essay to cre- 
ate a new cult or 
to promote a new 
school. We would 
make these walls 
so warm and rich 
with the spirit of 
Christian — hospi- 
tality and broth- 
erly love that 
within them all 
may feel the fel- 
lowship of a common ealling, and re- 
joice in a common service. We would 
seek to so invest this building with the 
divine Presence that, every man who 
enters it may experience His compan- 
ionship and in that companionship find 
refreshment and repose. 

If ever an institution was conceived 
and born in prayer, surely this one 
was. It has been our privilege to pro- 
mote through the generosity of friends, 
many beneficent and splendid enter- 
prises, but in none has the spirit of 
Christ been more manifest than here. 

It would be impossible to relate in 


ROOM 
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detail the incidents attending the gift 
that made this building possible. The 
excelling modesty of the man who re- 
sponded to the appeal, precludes any 
extended statement from me on this 
occasion. A friendship, ripened 
through long years of intimacy, brings 
this sacramental offering today and 
lays it upon the altar of service. 
Alexander Smith Cochran was _ not 
privileged to witness in all its beauty 
this noble expression of his consecrated 
generosity. Great as his gift was, he 
could not think of it in terms of ma- 
terial value. To him it was a holy 
offering. Through me he would speak 
in this presence today. May I venture 
to quote from one of his many letters 
expressive of his yearning for this 
college? ‘‘What I feel is that, the 
study and understanding and appre- 
ciation of the inner meaning, develop- 
ment and spirit of the Church, from 
its foundation by Christ, to certainly 
the point where material conditions 
changed the outer forms of life, is 
necessary to teach its spirit and to 
keep it alive, and this study cannot 
but add to one’s faith. Faith is a gift 
of God and He gives it in ways we 
can’t understand or understand only 
when we receive it. I do not think a 
nation or an individual ean find any 
meaning in life, or salvation, without 
a true religious spirit. I know that 
our spirit is right in this College, and 
that we can’t be making a mistake.’’ 

Thus, with a faith strengthened and 
sustained, yes, enriched through much 
suffering, this gallant and loyal son of 
the Chureh would eall us today, away 
from our petty and insular concerns 
and habits of thinking, and charge us 
to make ready for a fresh advance and 
a fuller and holier service. He sensed 
the pressing needs of the world, he 
had seen it pass through its dark 
Gethsemane, he himself had felt the 
hot breath of its fiery flame. He had, 
through much study and _ reflection, 
seen the folly of its quest for satisfac- 
tion and to his vision its solace and 
peace could alone be found, in the 
uplifted Son of God upon the Cross. 
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Rarely, if ever, have | known such 
devotion to a great ideal, such nobility 
of purpose, as my friend disclosed in 
those eventful days when we planned 
and hoped to an end, of which we are 
the witnesses today. I repeat, this 
gift is sacramental in character, ‘‘the 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace.’’ With such a 
background of devotion, with such a 
lofty and holy purpose, it cannot fail 
of high accomplishment. Thus, with 
depth of gratitude and fullness of 
consecration, we come to dedicate that 
which has already been hallowed by 
prayer and solemn resolution. It is 
a great trust, a trust we hold for the 
whole Chureh. As an integral and 
essential part of this Cathedral plan, 
we would with humility seek to ad- 
minister it as stewards, who must one 
day give account of their stewardship. 

Happy and auspicious is it indeed 
that we welcome to these halls today 
our beloved brethren of the Episco- 
pate. Happy and fitting is it that, in 
loyal comradeship we are permitted 
to welcome an honored brother of the 
Mother Chureh in England. The tie 
that binds us together grows inereas- 
ingly strong and intimate with the 
passing years. 

To that great host of faithful serv- 
ants of the Church, seattered over this 
broad land and in distant parts of the 
world, we open these doors today. 
May they come to find here, that com- 
radeship and fellowship that shall 
deepen in them their fidelity and de- 
votion to a Church, that is loyal and 
united; may they gain here through 
study and reflection and an intensi- 
fied devotional practice, a truer under- 
standing of a ministry, that finds its 
highest and holiest satisfaction and 
joy in fullness of service! 

To the honor and praise of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, and in hallowed 
memory of His faithful servant, EVA 
SMITH COCHRAN, we solemnly ded- 
icate this College of Preachers. 

Bless, Lord, our work and enrich it 
with the abiding presence of Thy Holy 
Spirit. 
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Bishop Rhinelander’s Address 


As I stand here and speak to you, 
this beautiful building chiefly signi- 
fies in my thought of it, the fulfill- 
ment of the visions and prayers of 
more than thirty years, made possible 
today by the princely generosity of 
Mr. Cochran. That is why this ocea- 
sion moves me strongly to thanksgiv- 
ing. Bishop Satterlee, the first Bishop 
of this Diocese, planted the seed which 
has come to its flower under Bishop 
Freeman. 

Bishop Satterlee in his wise and far- 
seeing plans for Washington Cathe- 
dral, included in them as an essential 
part, the establishment of a missionary 
centre where evangelists and mission- 
ers should have their training, and 
from which they should go out to do 
their work. I began my ministry as 
3ishop Satterlee’s chaplain, just thir- 
ty-three years ago, and it was his 
clear insight and strong faith which 
first planted in my mind the ideal of 
some such work as this. Through eight 
years of teaching in our theological 
schools and twelve years as Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the ideal gradually be- 
came more deeply rooted and more 
clearly outlined. I was constantly dis- 
cussing it with friends both in Eng- 
land and in this country. My English 
friends especially showed keen sym- 
pathy and interest, and from the first 
have proved their 
practical good will 
bytheirwise 
counsel and their 
timely help. 

As an illustra- 
tion of this, it 
may interest you 
to know that the 
service which we 
have just used, as 
well as the one 
used earlier in 
the day for the 
dedication of the 
Chapel, was in 
large part the 
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Showing entrance to the Warden’s apartment. 


contribution of Dr. Frere, the Bishop 
of Truro, one of the foremost liturgical 
scholars in the English Church. 

In many ways, therefore, the work 
that has been done here, and is wait- 
ing to be done, owes, and I hope will 
always owe, a debt of gratitude to the 
leaders of the Chureh of England. 

A year ago last summer I had the 
pleasure of being in Winchester with 
the present Bishop and of talking to 
him about this College. I met a very 
cordial response and found him will- 
ing to reserve for us a part of his pro- 
jected American journey, which is 
now in process and which I fear will 
leave him rather breathless and ex- 
hausted. None the less, he is here to- 
day to keep his most kind promise 
and is prepared to give us not less 
than five of his valuable days for con- 
ference with us in regard to this work 
and the best uses of this building. 

All I have to say to you is simply 
by way of introduction to him. He 
brings us the sympathetic greetings 
and good wishes of the Mother Church. 
More than that, he will speak out of 
his own rich experience at home of 
that evangelistic ministry which we 
are trying to develop and reinforce 
in this American Chureh by the in- 
strumentality of this College. 

There is no more distinguished 
diocese in the whole of England 
than that of Win- 
chester. Its tra- 
ditions must al- 
ways be an in- 
spiration to a 
student of _ its 
history. It is 
a great privilege 
to welcome here 
today and on this 
oceasion its pres- 
ent Bishop, who 
so truly and 
so worthily 
represents the 
Diocese from 
which he comes. 





The Story of a Great Gift 


By the Bishop of Washington 


At the urgent request of many friends of the College of Preachers, I have written in 


narrative form the very remarkable story of how the great gift was made. 


While it is an 


intimate and very personal recital, I feel that the incidents it records are of such significance 


and the spirit of the donor so fine that they are worthy of being given to those who are 


interested in the events leading up to the erection of the noble buildings that have recently 


been dedicated to their important ends. 


N early May, 1927, on a Saturday 
evening, busy with preparations for 
the following day, I was interrupted 

by the receipt of a cable from Paris, 
bearing Alexander Smith Cochran’s 
name, telling’ me of the satisfaction 
which an intimate letter of mine had 
brought him and econeluding with an 
urgent invitation to cross the ocean 
and pay him a long deferred visit. 
‘““Your recent letter betrays a touch of 
fatigue,’’ he suggested, ‘‘come over 
here and rest up.’’ Engaging as the 
invitation was my spring appointments 
seemed to definitely preclude such a 
coveted trip. I gratefully declined. 
Another cable and letter from Paris 
quickly ‘followed more insistent than 
the first and with a hearty desire to 
see my friend I sailed. Little did I 
realize at the time that it was to be 
an epochal spiritual experience in my 
life as well as his. Mr. Cochran and I 
through the long years of fellowship 
had only on rare oceasions discussed 
our religious views and convictions. 
The very intimacy of our relations 
seemed to preclude it. He had once 
written me from Hong Kong a most 
reflective letter, in which he had said: 
‘Some day I’ll drift back and talk 
over with you our philosophies, for 
after all, one’s life is one’s philoso- 
phy.’’ While not given to anything 
that was emotional or unduly demon- 
Strative in expressing his more secret 
feelings, I had always felt that in the 
deeper recesses of his soul there re- 
sided a fine reverence for things sacred. 
His treasured memories of and unfail- 
ing devotion to his mother were the 


sure guarantees of his fine, if in- 
articulate religious convictions. 

I arrived in Paris on June sixth, 
and immediately my friend came to 
my rooms although as I readily saw, 
physically depleted. Our meeting after 
the lapse of several years was refresh- 
ing and stimulating, and in spite of 
his weakened condition he showed the 
old mental alertness. Our first eve- 
ning together was largely one of rem- 
iniseence. The evening of June ninth, 
1927, without plan or design, was 
destined to be a notable one in the ex- 
perience of both of us. We talked of 
many things until quite late in the 
evening, recalling incidents, and per- 
sonalities with whom we had been as- 
sociated covering in_ general the 
days of the past. As I started to leave 
at eleven o’clock he urged me to re- 
main for another hour, saying: ‘‘If 
you’re not too tired let’s talk some 
more, that is, provided you don’t 
mind my talking to you about my own 
experiences in these more recent 
years.’’ 

I knew full well the long and exaet- 
ing periods through which he had 
passed, in hospital and sanitarium, of 
repeated and exhausting operations, 
but I had no knowledge of the forti- 
tute with which he had stood them nor 
the remarkable mental and spiritual 
experience that had been his. 

‘*We’ve talked a lot about my case 
and my interests tonight, let’s talk 
awhile about yours,’’ he said. ‘* What 
about conditions in Washington and 
how is the Cathedral and its other 
agencies coming along?’’ ‘‘I wanted 
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to come over here for this visit with 
you,’’ I answered, ‘‘not to talk about 
what I am doing, but about all those 
other things in which you and I have 
been so long interested.’’ ‘‘Yes, I un- 
derstand that, and we’ll have plenty 
of time to do that too, but just now 
tell me how you’re getting along and 
how the big work is proceeding.”’ 

He displayed such an evident in- 
terest that I quickly responded, giving 
him a brief but graphic account of 
the work we had in hand, concluding 
with the observation that it had been 
difficult for me to get away from 
Washington at the present time as our 
College of Preachers was having its 
June sessions. Instantly he was alert 
with interest. ‘‘What kind of a col- 
lege is that?’’ he asked, ‘‘you’ve never 
mentioned it before in any of your 
letters.’’ As briefly as possible I told 
him of this new experiment to place 
a fresh emphasis upon the preaching 
or prophetic office, adding that, in 
our judgment there was great need for 
such new emphasis. ‘‘You’re entirely 


right about that,’’ he responded, ‘‘as 
a matter of fact, it is of far greater 
importance to give the clergy a new 
conception of what we laymen need, 
and to have them know the spiritual 
poverty of the present situation, than 


it is to build cathedrals or parish 
churehes. Strange as it may seem to 
you, through these long months of 
physical pain and detachment from 
old friends and environments, I’ve had 
time to think a good deal about many 
things and somehow my mind _ has 
turned to all that which your College 
of Preachers is evidently trying to do. 
Tell me more about it.’’ 

(In the space of a few minutes, I 
unfolded the aims and purposes of 
the new enterprise. I had never in 
all my experience with Mr. Cochran 
seen him disclose such intense interest. 
Novel things or those that seemed ex- 
perimental made no appeal to him, but 
now with an eagerness quite uncom- 
mon to him, he was reinterpreting to 
me the values of that of which I spoke. 
At the end of the brief recital he 
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asked: ‘*What have you in the way 
of financial support and what facilities 
do you need to earry forward this 
splendid ageney ?”’ 

I told him the whole story as graph- 
ically as I could, but had hardly con- 
eluded it when he said with an evi- 
dence of deep emotion that brought 
him to his feet: ‘‘It’s a strange thing, 
your coming over here just at this 
time and telling me about plans for an 
institution that, in a formless way I 
have been thinking of through all 
these months of sickness. While I’ve 
always had a real reverence for sacred 
things and sacred offices, 1 confess, 
perhaps through my own carelessness, 
perhaps through the carelessness of 
those in your profession to whom on 
oceasion I have gone, l’ve never until 
recent years had a right understand- 
ing of the Church, its ministry and 
sacraments. Like most boys attending 
a chureh school, | was confirmed when 
I was sixteen and had my first com- 
munion. Whether at home or abroad 
[’ve supported the Church, and I’ve 
believed in it, but somehow, largely | 
think from lack of a proper under- 
standing of the deep significance of 
Christ’s teachings as interpreted to 
men through His Chureh, I’ve been 
unresponsive to its call. You know 
my fondness for philosophy, especially 
Greek, and how for years I immersed 
myself in the literature, art and ideals 
of that wonderful people,—well I’ve 
found a new and finer teacher than 
those I have heretofore followed.”’ 

From his bookease he brought a vol- 
ume: ‘‘This is one of St. Augustine’s 
remarkable works, a book that has 
made a profound impression upon me, 
it has given me a new vision of the 
meaning of life and from Augustine 
I have passed to a still greater teach- 
er, namely, St. Paul, and from St. 
-aul I have now come reverently to 
the greatest of all teachers, Christ 
Himself.’’ As suggestive of the mental 
stages through which he had _ passed, 
he quoted and read extended excerpts 
from his three great teachers, indicat- 
ing as he read certain parallel passages, 
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MR. COCHRAN’S PORTRAIT AS A YOUNG MAN HANGS IN THE COMMON ROOM 


Of his friend, Bishop Freeman writes, “With a faith strengthened and sustained, yes, enriched through 

much suffering, this gallant and loyal son of the Church would call us today, away from our petty and 

insular concerns and habits of thinking, and charge us to make ready for a fresh advance and a fuller 
and holier service. . . . I repeat this gift is sacramental in character.” 
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A PORTION OF THE COMMON ROOM WHERE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP WILL PREVAIL 
This spacious room about which the social life of the College of Preachers is expected to revolve, is 


on a level above the refectory and the entrance hall. 


the transcendence of Him in whom he 
had at length found his deepest joy 
and satisfaction. 

I do not recall in any experience I 
have had, anything that approximates 
for fine spiritual fervor and quicken- 
ing zeal this memorable evening in 
Paris, where two men felt such kin- 
ship of soul as can only come when 
hearts glow with that strange thing 
we call, ‘‘spiritual power’’. The one 
thing that lingers above all else in my 
memory of this remarkable night, I 
eannot find words adequately to ex- 
press, but I ean best interpret it by 
saying that, it was the calm and dis- 
passionate judgment, the amazing clear- 
ness of vision and the unchallenge- 
able depth of sincerity that marked 
my friend’s discourse as he sought to 
reveal to me the momentous intel- 


Mr. Cochran’s portrait hangs over the fire-place. 


lectual and spiritual experience 
through which he passed. 

‘*This new College of Preachers, or 
school of the prophets, of which you 
speak, I conceive to be of real prac- 
tical value, especially in an age that 
has placed too great stress on material 
things. If through any gift or coun- 
sel, I may help a little to re-emphasize 
the real and satisfying values of life, 
which are spiritual, in other words, if 
I a layman, can in this way bear 
testimony to what I believe to be our 
greatest need in America today, I shall 
count it the greatest privilege I have 
ever enjoyed.’’ With this brief word 
he gave me the promise of a gift of a 
million and a quarter dollars with 
which to build, equip and endow, the 
first unit of the College of Preach- 
ers of Washington Cathedral in the 
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capital of the nation. The modesty 
with which the gift was made, the dis- 
claimer of all generosity, the affirma- 
tion of the privilege it meant to him, 
and the intelligence with which he 
visioned the great value of such an 
institution, all these disclosed them- 
selves in less time than it now takes 
me to relate the incident. And the 
gift of a million and a quarter dollars 
(he subsequently increased it to a mil- 
lion, four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars), was made in less than ten 
minutes from the time I casually told 
him of the spring meeting of a group 
of some fifty clergymen, who had met 
together in Washington at the call of 
a new, but unorganized agency, that 
we had come to designate: ‘‘The Col- 
lege of Preachers’’. 

It has repeatedly been my privilege 
to be the recipient of large and notable 
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gifts for institutions to which I am 
officially related, and I have witnessed 
many evidences of high-minded stew- 
ardship marked by unusual modesty, 
but I have known nothing more unique 
in these respects, than what transpired 
in my friend’s room in Paris, on that 
memorable night of June ninth, 1927. 
Once the promise of the great gift was 
made, he pledged me to hold it in con- 
fidence until such time as he saw fit 
to release me, and never in any future 
discussions with him to refer to what 
he had gladly done or to thank him for 
the doing of it. From that day for- 
ward to the end, we never again spoke 
of our great ideal or its further de- 
velopment in terms of money. ‘‘ We’ve 
set ourselves to do this thing, now let 
us think only of carrying it forward,’’ 
this was the high resolve that brought 
to a climax this unforgettable evening. 


CORNER OF STAFF STUDY AND LIVING ROOM IN THE TOWER 


Arranged with bedroom adjoining, these suites afford comfortable quarters for staff associates or special 
guests of the College of Preachers. 
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As I rose to go, my friend tired, but 
exhilarated by the new pledge of 
loyalty to a great cause, accompanied 
me to the street. The hour was late 
but in spite of it, we were both con- 
scious as we said ‘‘good-night’’ that 
the only rest we should enjoy was one 
that seeks respose, not in sleep, but in 
the contemplation of a vision of serv- 
ice that commands all the consecra- 
tion we may bring to it. Before the 
morning of a new day appeared we 
had both, in the wakeful hours written 
to each other letters that, in part at 
least, set down the lasting impression 
of our new compact. 


The ideal we conceived for this in- 
spirational college impressed 
so deeply upon my mind that I 
wrote down my conception of it and 
sent it by messenger to my friend the 
following morning. He too had found 
satisfaction in having by my plate at 
breakfast, a note of assurance, expres- 
sive of the new partnership into which 
we had entered. We were attempting 
to do something new, to establish that 
which should, we believed, contribute 
mightily to the Chureh, deepening and 
strengthening the ties of fellowship 
among its clergy and giving new im- 
pulse and power to its ancient pro- 
phetie office. My brief summary of 
what we jointly designed the college 
to be and do, my friend always called 
‘‘our memorandum of agreement’’; on 
another occasion he called it: ‘‘Our 
memorandum of dedication’’. This 
little ‘‘memorandum’’ became to us 
both a sacred thing; no articles of 
partnership were ever more so. It is 
enduringly cut in stone and placed in 
the large entrance hall of the college, 
there to bear witness to the devotion 
of ‘‘a certain rich man’’, who gave 
himself with his gift. 


was 


This precious ‘‘memorandum’’ runs 


as follows: 


‘The supreme end and purpose of 
the Christian religion is the enfran- 


enrichment of the 
To interpret to men 


and 
soul. 


chisement 
human 
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the mind of the Master; to give them 
an understanding of the deep and 
satisfying values of life; to teach 
them to rightly employ the means 
necessary to salvation, is the high 
and holy privilege of the Christian 
ministry. To this end this College 
is founded, in sure confidence that the 
bulwark and sustaining strength of 
a nation is in an abiding and un- 
changing practice of the Christian 
religion. The College is designed to 
give to its students a comprehensive 
and broadly catholie vision of the his- 
tory and unity of the Christian 
Chureh from its inception. To give 
unfailing emphasis to those secure 
and unfailing teachings of the Mas- 
ter that secure to the Christian min- 
istry its power and continuing use- 
fulness, through, (a) Its sacramental 
office in the priesthood; (b) Its edify- 
ing and inspirational office in the 
prophethood; (c) Its comforting and 
consoling office in the pastorhood.’’ 


The readiness with which Mr. Coch- 
ran visioned the possibilities of the 
College of Preachers and his fine out- 
look upon what it was in his mind 
designed to be, is illustrated in a few 
excerpts from his letters. He had 
gone through great physical suffering 
and during the long periods in hos- 
pitals his reflection upon things spirit- 
ual betrays the depth of his feelings, 
‘One goes along and gets absorbed 
in the little preoccupations of living,”’ 
he wrote on one occasion, ‘‘and passes 
by the real things until something 
stirs the spirit, like a letter from a 
friend or a remembrance of the past.”’ 
Again he writes from Paris, ‘‘I don’t 
think an individual soul or indeed a 
nation itself, can find any meaning in 
life, or salvation, without a true reli- 
gious spirit.’’ Again he writes, as he 
reviews his own mental processes in 
acquiring a clear vision of what reli- 
gious faith had come to mean to him: 
‘*Paith is a gift of God and I suppose 
He gives it in ways we can’t under- 
stand, or understand only when we re- 
ceive it. So I suppose we turn for 
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assistance to outside help, the Church, 
an understanding soul, good works, 
ete.”’ 

With remarkable discrimination he 
would from time to time analyze the 
present methods of the Church in the 
light of the tragic needs of men who 
were seeking for light on darkened 
pathways. He was always generous 
but he urged the importance of mak- 
ing the Chureh and her ministers more 
effective in meeting the needs of those 
who, as he expressed it, were ‘‘walk- 
ing in dry places, seeking rest’’. The 
need of highly consecrated men who 
could be ‘‘spiritual advisers’’, to whom 
those in doubt and confusion might 
go, he coneeived to be of the most 
vital importance. Organizations, mech- 
anisms might be necessary but it was 
the ‘‘spirit of the living creature in 
the wheels’’ that was needed. He gave 
me a slip of paper on which he had 
written a sentence he had _ evident- 
ly gathered from some source that he 
said expressed what he felt: ‘*‘ Let not 
the pastor diminish his care of things 
within through his occupation about 
things without. For oftentimes there 
are those who, having as it were for- 
gotten that they are set over their 
brethren for the sake of their souls, 
make themselves servants with all the 
strength of their heart to the cares of 
this world.’’ 


It was a strikingly significant thing 
that this cultivated, finely sensitive man, 
whose contacts with Christian agencies 
and institutions had not been intimate 
and whose life had sustained long 
periods of sickness and absence in for- 
eign countries, should be giving him- 
self to the study of the Church’s his- 
tory from its beginnings, reading with 
avidity the philosophy of religion and 
examining with minute care the vari- 
ous standards and systems of organ- 
ized Christianity. After summing up 
one of his searching analyses of pres- 
ent conditions in the Chureh he wrote: 
**What I do feel is, that the study and 
understanding and appreciation of the 
inner meaning, development, accom- 
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plishment, spirit of the Chureh, from 
its foundation by Christ, to certainly 
the point where material conditions 


change the outer form of its expres- 
sion, is necessary, if we are to teach 
its spirit and keep it alive. 


”? 


He later says that his study of the 
early history of the Chureh, ‘‘ changed 
or erystallized my attitude towards 
it.” He could not think of the Chureh 
aS a sporadic growth with recurring 
periods of new and freshened expres- 
sion, changing and adapting itself to 
each new age. It had a divine Founder, 
it had systems and sacraments and to 
them, if it was to serve the needs of 
men,it must adhere. ‘‘I’m only able 
in my simple way to tell you what I’ve 
felt the need of; if I can through you 
and this College of Preachers, which 
has but one purpose, namely, to 
strengthen, stabilize and deepen the 
spiritual life of the Christian min- 
istry, contribute something to the 
whole Church in America, | shall be 
grateful.’’ He admonished me again 


CURRENT INFORMATION WILL BE AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THE COMMON ROOM 

rack invite con- 

meditation, with 

interna- 


The reading table and magazine 

tacts, in an atmosphere of quiet 

modern thought on religious, social and 
tional questions. 
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and again to seek for a finer unity in 
the Church. He wanted the College 
to be, not a new kind of seminary, nor 
necessarily a post-graduate school, but 
a place of retreat and spiritual re- 
freshment to the clergy who felt the 
need of reemphasizing the real spirit- 
ual values of their ministry. 

The two years that followed the 
evening in Paris were marked by a 
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of that word spoken by Christ to an- 
other in his hour of need: ‘‘My 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’’ 
The long friendship became a blessed 
intimacy. Again and again he would 
speak of the seeming presumption of 
his counselling me, a bishop of the 
Chureh, concerning matters of which 
he had no technical knowledge. Into 
the sanctuary of such a friendship one 


cannot bid another enter. There are 
intimacies too saered to be echroni- 
—">** 


steady physical decline on the part of 
my friend, but as physical weakness 
increased, there came the fulfillment 


Cathedral Chapter’s Tribute 
to Alexander Smith Cochran 


HE Chapter of the Cathedral of St. Peter and 

St. Paul in the City and Diocese of Washington 

pays its tribute to Alexander Smith Cochran, a 
member of this body, and a most generous promoter 
and benefactor of the National Cathedral Foundation, 
by his liberal provisions for establishing, building and 
endowment of the College of Preachers in memory of 
His Mother, to the end that the Word of God and the 
Gospel messages of love, light, grace, peace and good 
will may be the more fully and widely proclaimed to 
the people of America. We put on record our deep- 
felt appreciation of his noble aid, and we pray Al- 
mighty God to bestow on him the fulness of light and 
understanding in His presence for evermore, and to en- 
able us to maintain with fidelity his great trust and in- 
stitution for the greater glory of God, and the help of 
men, in the self-same spirit in which it was given. 













The Landscape 
‘Development of the 


Collede of ‘Preachers 


HROUGH the generous gift of the donor of these buildings, Mr. 
Alexander Smith Cochran, the plans designed by Mrs. Bratenahl for 
this extensive landscape development including the planting of its hillslope, 
its Cloister Garth, steps of approach, flagstone walks, terraces, retaining 
walls, roadway, outer enclosing walls and gateways are being carried out 


by All Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild of the National Cathedral. 


| 





Photographs by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Inc. 
THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS WITH ITS SUPERB BOXWOOD AND ANCIENT WISTARIA VINE 
(299) 
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THE MAIN ENTRAN ON THE NORTH EASTERN SIDE: A NOBLE ARCH WITH A DEPTH 
OF SHADOWS AT THE BASE OF THE TOWER 


Enriched by dark masses of boxwood as well as by the picturesque growth of an ancient wistaria vine, 
the planting on this side of the College of Preachers is handled with boldness and restraint in recogni- 
tion of the scale and close relationship to the Cathedral above. The curving flight of steps from the 
broad roadway below is flanked on either side with unusual specimens of boxwood, suffruticosa. The 
wistaria itself, over one hundred years old, weighed 18 tons including its ball of earth 13% ft. by 11 ft., 
with a girth of trunk of 46 inches. To transport this great vine for forty miles with such an awkward 
tangled length of growth, 80 ft. long with clinging, fantastic branches,—-that did present unique and 
knotty questions, including the grip of a knot it had tied around an old cherry tree. 
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THE CURVING TERRACE WALK OF THE COLLE( OF PREACHERS THAT CROSSES THE 
MIDDLE LANDING OF THE ENTRANCE STEPS 
From the high level plateau of Mount Saint Alban on which the Cathedral stands the ground drops 
away abruptly on this northern side, so this rambling group of connected Gothic buildings is on sev- 
eral different levels and its landscape setting recognizes these conditions as well as the fact that 
quiet and privacy must be assured: Woodley Road and a main driveway of the Cathedral passing nearby. 
So for the planting on this entrance side much evergreen material was chosen: picturesque holly, yew, 
firethorn, ivy, and the sculptured forms of old English boxwood, wholly in harmony with the structure 
they adorn. Men risked their lives to carry the heavy length of the great wistaria vine to the top of 
the Tower, to crown its height with purple bloom, it is hoped, by another spring. 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A CLOISTER WALK OF THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 
WHICH WILL GATHER TO ITSELF CHERISHED MEMORIES 


In the very heart of this delightful group of buildings is its intimate little Court or Cloister Garth. 
This Garth is enclosed on three sides by the covered passageways of Gothic cloisters while on the 
fourth side is the Common Room. Its North Cloister with arches, open to the air and sunlight from 
the south, affords a delightful place for reading and meditation. “In a very special sense,’ writes 
Dr. Cranage concerning ancient religious houses, “the cloister was the home of the monk. It was the 
secluded center of his daily life communicating directly with the church and the other chief buildings 
and forming in at least one of its walks the place of literary study.”’ Nearness and easy access to 
the Cloister Garth is one of the charms of this cloister. 
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THE CLOISTER GARTH AS ONE DISCOVERS IT FROM THE ARCHED DOORWAY OF THE 
NORTH CLOISTER 


Just outside the mullioned windows of the Common Room is a round Pool with slender thread of water, 
rising and blown by the wind, catching sunlight in its spray. An ancient mill stone of glistening white 
flint, worn and scored with an attractive marking of grooved lines, forms the bottom of the Pool. In 
its center an opening in the shape of a cross was filled with molten lead, carved and hammered into 
a primitive cross while from its center, out of a heavy shaft of lead, was fashioned the spout of the 
tountain. It meant many hours for the designer. using chisels, hammer and blacksmith’s rasp, but there 
was the joy of working with material that might last through the centuries. The stone rim of the 
Pool was cut from a solid block, from the historic quarry originally owned by orge Washington 
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A QUIET CORNER WHERE, SINCE PHOTOGRAPHING, THIS ANCIENT BOXWOOD NOW 
SHELTERS A WOODEN BENCH 
Space is limited in this garden; only about 30 square feet; so that the nearby country was searched 
for just the right boxwood to soften angles and to reach upward and outward with irregular forms and 
Gothic undercuttings so that the music of light and shade and the charm of permanent green might 
bring peace and contentment and quiet reflection within these walls. Choice of material was also limited, 
while scale of leafage and flower form and a feeling for those early centuries was not forgotten. Then 
too color and fragrance was remembered with casement windows opening out onto this “Garden En- 
closed.”” Jasmine, rosemary, columbine. Spanish iris, while the colors of some of the smaller bulbs 
of the spring will weave in the turf “a flowery meade.” 
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A DOMINANT NOTE IN THE PLANTING OF THE OISTER GARTH: AN ANCIENT 
MAGNOLIA TREE 


At a delightful point in relation to the East Cloister, its branches overhanging the roof and creating 
shadow patterns on the walls and level lawn, is this picturesque magnolia, grandiflora. It was found 
in the front dooryard of a shabby shanty near the Capitol. While the building of the College of 
Preachers was under construction this 25 foot tree, weighing 9 tons, was literally dropped into this 
Court over a 15 foot wall: an unusual and difficult operation. A few months later it bore fragrant 
blossoms while today it looks as though it had always been there, its large glossy leaves green through 
the bleakness of winter. It will help carry on through the years the spirit of this Cloister Garth: a 
“Space of Peace” with a spirit all its own,—and some way with food for the soul. 











The First Conference in the New Building 


By the Warden of the College of Preachers 


Each autumn, since the work of the 
College of Preachers began, a group 
of bishops and priests of the Church 
have met with the Warden to talk of 
aims and plans, particularly for the 
ensuing year. To their counsel and 
advice, so generously given, is due in 
large part whatever success has been 
so far gained. 

This autumn the same group met 
with the same purpose. They were the 
first to live in the new building of the 
College, gathering for supper on the 
evening of Wednesday, November 13. 
Early the next morning, together with 
the family of Mr. Cochran, the donor 
of the building and of its endowment, 
they filled the College chapel, named 
for St. Augustine, when it was dedi- 
eated, and the Holy Communion was 
first celebrated at its altar. 

Later on that same morning, in 
their vestments, they formed the pro- 
cession which marched singing from 
room to room for the dedication of 
the building. For the four following 
days they sat in council, discussing 
each morning such matters as: stu- 
dents, teachers and subjects, schedules, 
discipline, the program for the coming 
year, the relation of the College of 
Preachers to the general Church, ete. 
Careful notes were made of the con- 
clusions reached, and these will be of 
great value in the guidance of the work. 

Three things made this meeting of 
unique importance. First, it marked 
the initial use of the new building. 
Each member of the conference felt 
the thrill of it. Thanksgiving, hope, 
solemn responsibility—the wonder of 
a vision wonderfully realized—charged 
the very atmosphere. We all felt it 
and were deeply moved by it. Though 
it may seem bold to say so, it became 
manifestly easier for all of us, than 
is ordinarily the case, to believe in 
inspiration ! 

Seeondly, the Bishop of Winchester 
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was with us as our leader. Each morn- 
ing for two hours he spoke to us and 
answered our questions. His general 
subject was ‘‘Preaching the Gospel to 
Men and Women of Today’’. This was 
subdivided into such topies as, ‘‘Ob- 
stacles and How to Meet Them”’; ‘‘Op- 
portunities and How to Make and Use 
Them’’; Methods’’; and ‘‘ Emphasis’’. 
All he said was extraordinarily help- 
ful. He spoke not from mere theory, 
but from very wide and fruitful prae- 
tical experience. In his own Diocese, 
and outside of it as well, he is intimate- 
ly concerned with the vital movements 
in the Chureh of England which are 
making for unity and Church exten- 
sion. He spoke to us not as a stranger 
or outsider, but as one who knew our 
problems as his own. He gave us re- 
newed confidence by his confirmation 
of the ideals which so far have been 
leading us and of the methods which 
we have been using to attain them. 
He was quite simply and sincerely 
one of us: as vitally coneerned as we 
could be that the College should worth- 
ily fulfill its mission. We have had 
much help from England in the past. 
But our glad debt to our Mother was 
ten-fold increased by the wisdom and 
understanding sympathy of our latest 
visitor and by the blessing which he 
left behind him. 

Thirdly, the Bishop of Vermont led 
us each day in meditation, on the re- 
quirements and ideals of priestly min- 
istry. He spoke, with his rare spirit- 
ual insight, of the pérfection of the 
priesthood of our Lord, of the reality 
of the Spirit’s seven-fold gift to us at 
Ordination and our responsibility of 
using it and yielding to it; of the 
‘‘Fruits of the Spirit’’, as given by 
St. Paul in his great catalogue, which 
must always be alike for priest and 
people, the test of character and of 
our relation to God, to men, and to 
ourselves. 
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In taking count of all these recent 
blessings, one’s overpowering impulse 
is to deep and solemn thanksgiving. 
No undertaking for God’s glory and 
men’s good could have a more lovely 
home to dwell in. And those who were 
privileged to be the first to live within 
its walls were helped, by the grace 
granted to our leaders, to give this 
outward beauty something of an in- 
ward spiritual counterpart. 

The names of those in conference, in 
addition to the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Bishop of Washington, the Warden 
of the College and the Dean and Can- 
ons of Washington Cathedral, are as 
follows: The Bishops of Aberdeen, 
Albany, Central New York, Colorado, 
East Carolina, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont; and the Reverend Messrs. F. J. 
Bloodgood, F. S. Fleming, F. Grant, 
L. Hodgson, J. A. Mitehell, J. R. Ol- 
iver, G. C. Pember, N. C. Powell, G. L. 
Richardson, C. R. Stetson, W. A. F. 
Stride, J. W. Sutton and A. Zabriskie. 

At the last moment the Bishops of 
New York and Virginia and Dean 
Washburn of the Cambridge Theologi- 
eal School, were prevented from being 
with us. 


ProGRaM OF FuTURE CONFERENCES 


As arranged up to this date, the 
program of conferences to be held at 
the College of Preachers during the 
next few months is as follows: 


o7 


December 27-30, Conference on ‘‘ Minis 
try Among Foreign Born Americans’’, led 
by the Reverend Dr. Robert Lau. 

December 30 to January 4, Conference 
on ‘* Teaching the Life of Our Lord’’, led 
by the Right Reverend Dr. Fiske, Bishop 
of Central New York. 

January 13-18, Conference on ‘‘The 
Preacher and Church History’’, led by the 
Very Reverend Dr. Washburn, Dean of the 


Conferences For 


The week-end Conferences for Lay- 
men which were instituted a year ago 
as a permanent feature of the Cathe- 
dral activities, are to be continued 
this season. : 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

January 20-25, Conference on ‘‘ Present- 
Day Expository Preaching’’, led by the 
Reverend Fr. G. M. Williams, 8.S.J.E. 

February 17-22, Pre-Lenten Conference 
on ‘*The Fruits of the Spirit’’, led by the 
Right Reverend Dr. Hall, Bishop of Ver- 
mont. 

February 24 to March 1, Conference on 
‘*Pastoral Ministry and Confirmation In- 
struetion’’, led by the Reverend Dr. Flem- 
ing of St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, 
and the Reverend E. H. Schlueter, of St. 
Luke’s Chapel, New York. 


It is planned to fill up the vacant 
dates before the beginning of Lent 
with conferences on such topics as, 
‘‘The Preacher and the New Science’’, 
‘The Christian Ideal of Family and 
Home’’ and ‘‘Great Preachers and 
Their Methods’’. 

Another series of conferences will 
begin immediately after Easter and 
will continue, omitting probably one 
week, up to the middle of June, when 
the Annual Conference for a larger 
group of clergy will take place. At 
this larger conference it is hoped to 
have as lecturers, Professor Michael I. 
Pupin of Columbia University, the 
sishop of Colorado, and the Reverend 
Dr. Gavin of the General Theological 
Seminary. 


WorkKING Liprary TO BE ENLARGE 


It is hoped in the near future to 
make considerable addition to the num- 
ber of books kept on the shelves of 
the College of Preachers as a working 
library, especially for  cireulation 
among the men. 

Each succeeding number of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE will have in it a list 
of new accessions to the Library and 
groups of books recommended for 
reading along special lines. 


Laymen Resumed 


To those who are not familiar with 
the aim and method of these confer- 
ences, the following statement may be 
interesting. It is perhaps easier to 
say what they are not, than what they 
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are. First, although they are held 
under the auspices of the College of 
Preachers, their object is not to de- 
velop ‘‘lay preachers’’. Nor, second- 
ly, is our purpose in these conferences 
to ‘‘eonvert’? men by an emotional 
appeal, except in so far as conversion 
means the gradual and effective bring- 
ing of larger and larger areas of indi- 
vidual thought and action into obedi- 
ence to Christ working in and through 
His Church. Thirdly, these conferences 
are not intended to be ‘‘retreats’’ in 
the technical sense; but, rather, oppor- 
tunities for a few laymen to live to- 
gether, eat together and worship to- 
gether for parts of three days; and, in 
a perfectly natural way, to discuss 
among themselves matters pertaining to 
their professed religion and apparently 
implied in the vows associated with 
their Baptism and Confirmation. 

That opportunities of this kind are 
rare, is sufficiently obvious. Lawyers 
and doctors have their stated meetings 
for an exchange of views and experi- 
ences relative to law and medicine; 
business men meet regularly to discuss 
trade; the clergy have their Clericus 
associations for a like purpose; but, 
until now, laymen of the Church have 
been given no opportunity to gather 
in representative groups at one centre 
in order to discuss their profession. 

That such opportunities are needed 
is sure in the fact that, while there is 
today an unprecendented revival of 
interest in religion on the part of the 
laity, the Chureh is still relying upon 
the ordinary and largely ineffective 
programme of a past generation to 
turn that fresh flood of interest into 
prepared and directed channels of 
thought and power. 

It looks as if the Chureh were ne- 
glecting her greatest opportunities for 
developing intelligent, well-instructed 
and effective laymen; and since the 
Church’s laity form the main criterion 
on which the world bases its estimate 
of her intelligence and value, it is 
surely high time that something be 
tried—even something new—to stimu- 
late and direct intelligently the latent 
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energy of the average layman. This 
is precisely what these conferences in 
Washington are trying to do. There 
are privileges, responsibilities and op- 
portunities inherent in Church mem- 
bership, and it is to expose these to 
view, sanely and persuasively, that the 
laymen are invited to come together 
for perfectly free and informal dis- 
cussion under conditions conducive to 
real thinking. 

At first sight, and perhaps rightly, 
it will be judged that these confer- 
ences, having the objectives as stated, 
should be conducted by a clergyman. 
There are two sides to that question. 
If the main purpose in view be formal 
instruction in the faith and practice 
of the Chureh—the unlearned taught 
by the learned—then no doubt the 
leadership should be in the hands of 
a priest. But our opinion, at least at 
present, is that results of greater value 
come from encouraging men who have 
never before thought much about their 
religion but are otherwise intelligent, 
to reach their own conclusions through 
directed discussion, than from their 
being taught by an expert what their 
conclusions ought rightly to be. Their 
conclusions may be erroneous, but they 
are their own and reached through their 
own thinking. It is far better for a 
man to think mistakenly than not to 
think at all. On further thinking, he 
may change his mind; but there is no 
cure for intellectual coma. 

It is also our opinion that the pres- 
ence of the clergy tends more or less 
to dominate the laity in a mixed 
group. They are accustomed, as the 
laity are not, to expressing themselves 
in matters of religion. It is a very 
exceptional priest who can so far win 
the familiar sympathy of a group of 
laymen as to call out their real opin- 
ions in a discussion of religion. On 
the other hand, we have a suspicion 
that there is an excellent type of lay- 
man who will far more willingly place 
himself under a clergyman than under 
one of his fellow-laymen when it is a 
matter of religious discussion. Ex- 
perience, alone, can show what the 
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leadership of these conferences should 
be; but we began with lay leadership 
and results warrant our carrying the 
experiment farther until it proves it- 
self one way or the other. 

This season we have the added value 
and attraction of the superb new 
building of the College of Preachers as 
our domicile—bedrooms all together, 
chapel, refectory, common room for 
conference—a perfect environment. 

We can have the laymen only when 
the building is not in use for clergy 
conferences. That means Advent and 
Lent when a priest has to be in his 
own parish. Our dates for the lay- 
men, therefore, are as follows: 

January 3-5; March 7-9; March 14- 
16; Mareh 21-23; Mareh 28-30; April 
4-6; and April 11-13. 

For the personnel of these confer- 
ences, we have to depend on men 
whose names are proposed to us either 
by the clergy or by some layman who 
has had, and valued, the experience: 
Possibly this article will come under 
the eyes of a man who would like to 
come or who knows of another who 
might respond favorably to an invita- 
tion. We do not want altogether, or 
chiefly, hand-picked men; but rather 
those who recognize their deficiencies 
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and would like to rub up against other 
minds and other ways of looking at 
things and so get the help which 
comes from contact with a small group. 
Our space is limited; besides which 
we find that not more than twenty 
men at a time ean really get down to 
practical talk; so that we plan not to 
receive more than that number at any 
one conference. 

The conferences open with supper 
at 6:30 Friday evening and close the 
following Sunday afternoon. This al- 
lows of a two-hour session Friday 
night; three similar sessions Saturday 
morning, afternoon and evening; and 
two closing sessions of two hours each 
Sunday morning and afternoon. Thus 
a man within a few hours journey of 
Washington need lose only a part of 
Friday and Saturday from his busi- 
ness and can be back Monday morning. 

If further information be desired 
regarding these conferences either on 
the part of the clergy who have names 
to propose or of laymen who may de- 
sire to attend, such information will 
gladly be supplied on application to 
the Right Reverend P. M. Rhinelander, 
Warden of the College of Preachers, 
or to Mr. William C. Sturgis at the 
Cathedral Offices, Washington. 





Q Praver for the College 
of Preachers 


Lord Jesus Christ, who through thy Holy Apostle 
Saint Paul hast taught us that faith cometh by 
hearing and hearing by the word of God; Grant to thy 


servants in this College so truly and effectually to preach 
the gospel of thy grace, that many may be brought to 
the knowledge of thy truth, and built up in the com- 
munion of thy holy Church, and so thy Name be glori- 
fied and thy Kingdom enlarged; who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, one God, world 


without end. Amen. 








A Cathedral Historically Alive 


By the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
The Right Reverend Frank Theodore Woods, D.D. 


Photographs by H. W. Salmon, Winchester 
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dedication of the building was observed. 
Church in England on that occasion. 


tion is to endure.—-Editor’s note. 


HERE is no Cathedral in Eng- 
land—not even excepting West- 





minster Abbey—that is more 
historically alive than Winchester. As 
in many similar cases it is the suc- 
cessor of churches still more ancient 
built on the same site. We may say 
with tolerable certainty that there was 
a church there during the later years 
of the Roman occupation, though 
when Birinus—the first on the long 
list of Winton Bishops, though he 
was strictly speaking Bishop of Dor- 
chester—came on the scene in 634 on 
a mission to the West Saxons there 
was no trace of it left. We are 
on more solid ground when we say 
that Cynegils, a West Saxon King, 
whose bones are still in the Ca- 
thedral, ordered his son to build a 
Chureh here, the first of a series of 
churches, each more magnificent than 
the last. In the grounds of the house 
in which T live was situated the castle 
of the West Saxon Kings, and a tennis 
court now occupies the site of the 
great hall (entirely replaced by a 
Norman building in 1100 which is 
still in magnificent ruin) where Eg- 
bert assembled his thanes in Council 
and the Seven Realms were finally and 
formally declared to be one united 
. kingdom. Here too Alfred lived. Here 
he caused his servants to begin the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—‘‘the first his- 
tory in their own language produced 
by any of the Teutonic races’’, and 
here he produced the register of lands, 
the ‘“‘liber de Winton’’ which was 
superseded by the more complete 





Domesday Book which was taken in 
hand at the orders of the Conqueror. 

According to a provision in Alfred’s 
will a ‘‘New Minster’’ 


was erected to 


A BISHOP WHO BELIEVES IN BUILDING BRIDGES 


The Bishop of Washington and the Warden of the College of Preachers deemed 
it a great pleasure to extend a cordial welcome to the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the 
author of this article, who was in residence at the College for several-days when the 
He presented the greetings of the Mother 
We shall always remember him as he stood in | 
the College of Preachers refectory on November 18th and told his brethren, the Protes- | 
tant ministers of Washington, that bridges must be built on sure foundations between 
nation and nation, people and people, and church and church if our present civiliza- 
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the North of Cynegil’s Church, and 
here, after being removed from the 
older Church, his bones rested till 
they were transferred to the Abbey of 
Hyde, and finally lost at the time of 
Cromwell’s depredations. By this 
time Winchester was not only the 
capital of England but a great ecel- 
siastical centre, and Bishop Aethel- 
wold, in the 10th century, set himself 
to rebuild the old minster. The dedi- 
cation was now altered from St. Peter 
and St. Paul to St. Swithun, whose 
bones now found a resting place with- 
in its walls. 

This minster was famous for its 
crowded columns, the number of its 
chapels, but most of all for its organ 
which, according to an ancient chron- 
icle, consisted of 400 pipes, required 
70 blowers, and two players! ‘‘Like 
thunder the iron voice assaults the 
ears, and drives out every other sound. 
Nay, so swells the sound that as you 
hear you must clap your hands to your 
ears, unable as you draw near to abide 
the brazen bellowing; all through the 
city the melody can be heard: and 
the fame and the echo spreads through 
all lands’’. 

The coming of William the Norman 
inaugurated the greatest age of church 
building which this country has ever 
known. Winchester was a prominent 
example. Bishop Walkelin pulled 
down Bishop Aetholwold’s minster 
and in 14 years (1079-1093) replaced 
it by a Norman Church, a consider- 
able part of which remains to the 
present day. He procured the stone 
from the Isle of Wight. For wood 
William granted him as many trees 
as he could fell and carry off in three 
days. He collected a sufficient number 
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THE NAVE OF WINCHESTER WITH CHOIR SCREEN AND REREDOS IN THE BACKGROUND 
Without demolishing the Norman work, William of Wykeham rebuilt this portion of the Cathedral, 
“encasing it in his own splendid columns as can be plainly seen in certain 


places where the Norman 
masonry still protrudes.” 
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THE CHANTRY OF CARDINAL BEAUFORT IN DE LUCY’S RETRO-CHOIR 
He resigned as chancellor in 1404 when translated from Lincoln to Winchester to succeed William of 
Wykeham. The Cardinal’s chantry is associated with those of Bishop Waynflete who founded Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Bishop Gardiner who was the indefatigable servant of Henry VIII. 
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KING ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE IS DISPLAYED IN THE CASTLE HALL 


Which recalls the days when Winchester was not only the capital of England but also a great ecclesi- 
astical center. 


of workmen to secure the whole plan- 
tation to the astonishment of William 
who swore properly at the disappear- 
ance of his ‘‘delectable wood’’! Even 
the modern bishop feels the touch of 
William’s iron hand, for on his en- 
thronement he is required to go in 
solemn procession to the church of St. 
Lawrence adjoining the Close, lock 
himself in, meet the churchwardens, 
and then, and only then, proceed to 
his Cathedral to take his seat. There 
is no apparent reason for this until it 
transpires that the Church of St. 
Lawrence oceupies the site of the Con- 
queror’s palace, and that the Bishop’s 
pilgrimage thither is the relic of his 
humble progress to the palace to do 
homage to that ‘‘dread sovereign’’ be- 
fore taking formal possession of his 
See. 

Of this Norman Church there re- 
main the transepts and the tower and 
the crypt. To this we may add the 
eore of the stonework in the nave, 
though it is almost entirely hidden by 


the great areades with which William 
of Wykeham covered it up in later 
years. The work of that mighty man 
was mainly confined to the nave. The 
Choir has undergone many transfor- 
mations and is a curious jumble of 
builders and styles. Bishop Godfrey 
de Luey (1189-1204) added a square 
retro-choir behind the Norman apse 
in order to provide a more worthy 
shrine for St. Swithun and to accomo- 
date the increasing crowds of pilgrims 
who came to visit his bones. This ad- 
dition to the Eastern limb of the 
Chureh was further prolonged by 
Prior Hunton (about 1500) who built 
the present Lady Chapel, and Win- 
chester thus became—with the sole 
exception of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
the longest chureh in Christendom. 
As was so often the case in English 
Cathedrals, the Norman choir was it- 
self replaced by Purbeck columns and 
decorated arches, and was finished off 
in perpendicular aisles—the work of 
that many-sided administrator Bishop 
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Fox in the 16th century. Fox was 
one of the three Winton bishops who 
was Lord Chaneellor of England. 
After being immersed in secular work, 
he at last sueeceeded in getting leave 
from the court in. order to attend to 
his spiritual duties. He was invalu- 
able to Henry VII in making peace 
after the Wars of the Roses, and in 
such a very unclerical activity as the 
improvement of Calais harbour. 
Founder of two Grammer Schools and 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he 
was, with Wykeham and Wolsey, one 
of the greatest educational benefactors 
of the country, and his portrait, paint- 
ed in his blind old age, confronts me 
every time I go into my refectory. 
He lies in his own exquisite chantry 
in the North Choir aisle, and besides 
the areades already mentioned the 
Cathedral owes to him the magnificent 
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sereen or reredos which has been: re- 
produced, I believe, in the Cathedral 
of St. Louis. 

Before leaving the eastern part of 
the chureh we must notice, in de 
Luey’s retro-choir the three chantries, 
each of them wonderfully intact, of 
Waynflete and Beaufort and Gardi- 
ner. Waynflete founded Magdalen, 
Oxford (which, in consequence, is still 
regarded as in the diocese of Win- 
chester), and was the first provost of 
Eton, and Gardiner was Henry VIII’s 
indefatigable servant who on the oc- 
casion of the wedding of Philip of 
Spain and Mary Tudor entertained the 
élite of England in the great castle 
whose ruins are to this day the glory 
of the Bishop’s grounds. 


We must now return to the Nave. 
Walkelin’s Norman work was un- 
touched for nearly three hundred 





BISHOP FOX LIES IN HIS EXQUISITE CHANTRY IN THE NORTH CHOIR AISLE 


“Founder of two grammar schools and of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he was, with Wykeham and 


Wolsey, one of the greatest educational benefactors of the country. 


The Cathedral owes to him 


its magnificent screen or reredos.” 
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THREE WINCHESTER CHORISTERS ON THE DEANERY PORCH 
Representing the newest generation to find joy and inspiration in this venerable Cathedral Church built 
by its mighty fathers—Walkelin, Edyngton, de Lucy, Fex, Hunton and Wykeham—‘‘ad maiorem Dei 
gloriam.” 
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years. If,1375 Bishop Edyngton 
pulled deyn the West Front (it may 
have become insecure) and replaced it 
by the present not very inspiring 
facade, shortening its length by 40 
feet in the process. He was offered, 
but refused (through a sense of un- 
worthiness) the Archbishoprie of Can- 
terbury, and to him is most unjustly 
credited the saying ‘‘Canterbury is 
the higher rack, but Winchester the 
richer manger’’. His chantry, too, is 
still to be seen. 

It was on Edyngton’s recommenda- 
tion that Edward III, spending a 
night at Winchester Castle on his re- 
turn from the capture of Calais, no- 
ticed a capable young clerk from the 
Hampshire village of Wykeham (now 
spelt Wickham) and earried him off 
to Windsor where he was set to work 
on the restoration of the Castle. The 
Round Tower is said to be his work, 
and on it, (according to tradition), 
is inscribed the motto with its double 
meaning ‘‘Hoe fecit Wykeham’’. We 
must not follow him into his amazing 
activities as Chancellor of England or 
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as founder of the famous Colleges at 
Winchester and at Oxford. His con- 
cern with the Cathedral was large and 
significant. He rebuilt the entire 
Nave in what is called the Perpen- 
dieular style and has left us the su- 
perb areade which is (of its kind) un- 
surpassed in any English Church. Not 
that he demolished the Norman work. 
On the contrary, he overlaid it and 
encased it in his own splendid co!- 
umns as can be plainly seen in ecer- 
tain places where the Norman masonry 
still protrudes. 

To crown all, Wykeham substituted 
for the old Norman roof, made of 
timber, a beautiful stone vault. This 
unfortunately proved too much for 
the side walls, particularly those on 
the south. There were no buttresses, 
and, as so often with Norman churches, 
the foundations were quite insufficient. 
Indeed it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the whole Cathedral was 
built on piles laid in a marsh. The 
marvel is that these walls should have 
stood so long, and it was not till 1900 
that the work of strengthening them 





WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME WINCHESTER IS THE LONGEST CHURCH 
IN CHRISTENDOM 
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WHERE PILGRIMS WORSHIP BESIDE THE CHANTRY OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM 


Chancellor of England and founder of the famous colleges at Winchester and at Oxford, his concern with 
the Cathedral was large and significant. “He rebuilt the entire Nave in what is called the Perpen- 
dicular style and has left us the superb arcade which is unsurpassed in any English Church. hart 
To crown all, he substituted for the old Norman roof, made of timber, a beautiful stone vault.” 
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was seriously taken in hand. A most 
difficult task it was. Practically new 
concrete foundations had to be _ in- 
serted, and so waterlogged is the site 
that the process had to be carried on 
by a diver who might have been in 
some lake or in the sea as he worked. 

The wall, and thereby the roof, was 
further supported by powerful but- 
tresses, and the whole enterprise cost 
£115,000 which was collected, mostly 
in comparatively small sums, by the 
indefatigable energy and perseverance 
of Dean Furneaux and his helpers. 
We must not leave the great Nave 
without doing our devoir at Wyke- 
ham’s chantry and noticing the an- 
cient glass in the great West window. 


Wykeham’s famous motto ‘‘ Manners 
maketh man’’ is perhaps truer than 
he knew. For if ‘‘manners’’ consti- 
tute the behaviour of men to men, 
the treatment of men by men, then it 
is true to say that Christ taught 
the world manners; that it is by His 
way of life that men are ‘‘made’’, 
and that if ‘‘manners’’ can find ex- 
pression in stone then a chureh like 
ours manifests them and _ preaches 
them to all beholders. It was built 
by its mighty fathers —Walkelin, 
Edyngton, de Lucey, Fox, Hunton, 
Wykeham—‘‘ad maiorem Dei gloriam’’. 
Long may it so continue, for the joy 
and inspiration of the generations 
still to come. 


mT 


Doorway of Remembrance to be Memorial 


EMEMBRANCE, one of the 
fairest flowers in the garden of 
life, flourishes most profusely 

in the heart of womankind. And to 
women is due the inspiration behind 
the unique memorial to be placed in 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, where 
memories of an outstanding churech- 
woman are to be enshrined in the 
stately south portal of the Cathedral 
by the friends of the late Lydia Paige 
Monteagle, whose tragic death in an 
automobile accident last June shocked 
and saddened all who knew her. 

The portal will be known as the 
‘‘Lydia Paige Monteagle Doorway of 
Remembrance.’’ Its cost, estimated to 
be $42,000, will be met by gifts from 
friends everywhere, with the women 
who worked beside Mrs. Monteagle 
and shared her energy and enthusiasm 
in Grace Cathedral, taking the lead in 
the memorial project. 

The Bishop of Washington com- 
menting on this beautiful memorial 
recently said: ‘‘I am delighted to 
know that the glowing doorway in 
the San Francisco Cathedral is to be 
made a permanent memorial to Mrs. 
Monteagle. She is always identified 


in our minds with the large concerns 
of the Chureh. If ever anyone could 
say with fine feeling: ‘Let me enter 
His gates with praise and His courts 
with thanksgiving,’ surely she could.’’ 

A woman of rare personality and 
remarkable vigor, Mrs. Monteagle had 
a large part in bringing the Grace 
Cathedral project to its present state 
of progress. During her lifetime many 
other church enterprises likewise felt 
the helpful impress of her influence 
and generosity. She was, at various 
times, president of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Diocese of California and 
of the Province of the Pacifie and 
with her husband, Mr. Louis F. Mont- 
eagle, attended many of the General 
Conventions of the Church. The 
breadth of her interests in the Chureh 
and its work was revealed by her 
will, in which a total of nearly $700.- 
000 was given to thirty-four different 
Episcopal institutions or enterprises 
located from Oklahoma to Alaska and 
from South Dakota to Japan. St. 
Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco, will 
receive nearly $300,000 from the es- 
tate and Grace Cathedral will receive 
$75,000 in addition to the generous 
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Architects’ Drawing 


SOUTH TRANSEPT OF GRACE CATHEDRAL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 






gift of $100,000 made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Monteagle previously. 

Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, of San 
Francisco, is chairman of the Women’s 
Committee for the Doorway of Re- 
membrance. The south portal of the 
Cathedral will be the principal en- 
trance to the portion of the structure 
now under construction and because 
of the gradient of the site it is ex- 
pected that even after the entire Ca- 
thedral has been completed this will 
be the most generally used doorway. 
It will face on California street, the 
top of the porch rising forty-two 
feet above the sidewalk. The arch and 
parapet will be faced with Indiana 
limestone and the same material will 
be used for the niches and _ other 
decorative features of the portal. 
Doors will be heavy, of hand carved 
oak, bound with ornamental iron 
hinges. 

Over the doorway are to be five 
lancet windows which are being given 
by Mrs. Norman B. Livermore as a 
thank-offering for her five boys. Sur- 
mounting these is to be the rose win- 
dow, the gift of Paige and Kenneth 
Monteagle in memory of their mother. 
Thus three of mankind’s finest senti- 
ments—the love of friends for a 
friend, the love of a mother for her 
sons, and the love of sons for their 
mother—are to be built into the 
transept. Mrs. Livermore writing re- 
cently of the window she is giving de- 
clared: ‘‘Mrs. Monteagle was so 
touched at the idea of thanksgiving in 
my Five Brothers Window, like the 
five fingers of a Mother’s hand, and I 
know how happy she would be, to know 
that her own sons have now given 
the Rose Window in memory of her. 
I like to feel that my Five Boys Win- 
dows will look up to the Rose Win- 
dow above them, typifying Mrs. Mont- 
eagle’s beautiful, Christian life, so 
aglow with the love of God, and the 
sunshine from the southern sky shin- 
ing through it constantly, as did her 
own religion.’’ 

Mrs. Monteagle always showed a 
special interest in Washington Cathe- 
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dral and personally inspected it on 
several of her visits to the East. 

Construction of the Chapel of 
Grace of the Cathedral and its bap- 
tistery is proceeding steadily and dur- 
ing the next few months marked prog- 
ress is expected to be shown in ereec- 
tion of the apse. An _ interesting 
part of the work on the Chapel, sur- 
facing the conerete exterior, is now un- 
der way. This is being done by work- 
men with pneumatic chisels and the 
portion already covered indicates that 
the final effect will be pleasing to the 
eye and in sympathy with the architec- 
tural scheme. Because of the fact that 
many precedents are being established 
in the work on the chapel particular 
eare is being taken to work out care- 
fully even the smallest details of con- 
struction so that there will be com- 
plete harmony between all portions of 
the Cathedral. 
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The Grace Cathedral staff were 
happy recently to show Major General 
Grote Hutcheson, U. S. A. retired, 
member of the National Committee 
for Washington Cathedral, what had 
been accomplished in new construe- 
tion since the General’s last visit to 
the site a year ago. He offered a 
number of helpful suggestions during 
his inspection of building operations 
and told of some of the interesting 
phases of the work now under way 
on Mount Saint Alban. 

It is reported that recent gifts have 
brought the total of the Grace Cathe- 
dral Building Fund to more than 
$1,600,000. It is confidently expected 
that other gifts will be forthcoming 
so that construction may proceed with- 
out interruption until at least half of 
the Cathedral building will have been 
completed. 
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Lydia Paige Monteagle 


An Appreciation by the Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons, 
Bishop of California 


N the tragic death of Mrs. Louis 
F. Monteagle, of San Francisco, 
last June, not only the Church 

in the Diocese of California but the 
Chureh throughout the world suffered 
a great loss. Mrs. Monteagle’s inter- 
ests and sympathies were world-wide. 
Wherever the missions of the Church 
had gone there too had gone her heart. 
She thought and prayed and worked. 
She gave first herself and then because 
she had given herself she gave most 
generously of her means. In the 
Auxiliary work of parish, diocese and 
nation she exercised a constant and 
constructive leadership, and in almost 
countless fields of the Chureh’s work 
even when no longer officially a leader 
her initiative and ceaseless energy and 
devotion were felt. She was a great 
churechwoman. 

But her achievements in the work 


of the Chureh all sprang from a deep 
and untiring Christian faith. She was 
a humble and devout follower of her 
Lord. Her heart was fixed upon the 
eternal things. She lived through 
prayer and worship and rejoiced to 
walk in the way of life. If she was 
truly a great churchwoman it was be- 
cause she was first of all a great 
Christian. Especially notable was the 
extent of her personal relationships. 
Organizations were I think nothing to 
her except as means by which she 
might love and help more of God’s 
children. Her friends were numbered 
literally by the thousand. They were 
scattered all over the world, but they 
were never far from her thoughts and 
prayers. They were of all kinds and 
classes of people in the eyes of the 
world; but to her they were all chil- 
dren of God, members of His great 
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THE DOORWAY OF REMEMBRANCE 


Proposed memorial to Lydia Paige Monteagle in 
the South Transept of Grace Cathedral. 


family, friends whom she could help 
over the hard places of life, to whom 
she. could bring cheer and the mes- 
sage of God’s love. 

And when she died it was found 
that she had given unstinted thought 
and care that as far as money could 
do it, the work she loved should be 
carried on. She left great benefae- 
tions to St. Luke’s Hospital to whose 
building she was the chief contributor, 
to Grace Cathedral, to her own parish 
and to her diocese; but there were 
innumerable legacies to the Church 
work in other parts of the land, and 
to special interests and to _ people 
whom she loved. Her own Diocese 
of California together with friends 
in many other places is to dedicate to 
her memory the beautiful doorway of 
the South Transept of the Cathedral; 
but her best memorial is in the hearts 
and lives of those to whom she min- 
istered in glad affection. 
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In Memoriam 


Right Reverend John Gardner Murray, D.D., S.T.D.* 


The Trustees of the Cathedral 
Foundation of Maryland, deeply sen- 
sible of the great loss they have sus- 
tained by the sudden death of their 
chief and leader on October 3rd, 1929, 
place on record their sincere apprecia- 
tion of his boundless zeal in the pro- 
motion of the Cathedral project here 
in Maryland. 

Bishop Murray became a member of 
the Board of Trustees by his consecra- 
tion as Bishop Coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese on September 29th, 1909, soon 
after the inception of the Cathedral 
idea in Maryland and the promotion 
of this great project was immediately 
placed upon him by the Bishop of the 
Diocese who had _ inaugurated it. 
Bravely did he assume it and valiant- 


*Tribute to the late Presiding Bishop by the 
Trustees of the Cathedral Foundation of Maryland. 


ly did he bear it to the day of his 
death. 

A great measure of success attended 
his efforts in the early period of the 
Cathedral movement and he was en- 
abled to make full payment for the 
purchase of the Cathedral grounds, to 
lay the Foundation Stone of the first 
edifice of the Cathedral group and to 
dedicate the Undereroft to sacred use. 
It was his great ambition to see this 
initial building completed and con- 
secrated as a House of Worship; but 
many conditions, over which he had 
no control, brought disappointment to 
his great heart and he was called to 
his Eternal Rest just as his hopes were 
about to be realized. 

Through his monetary gifts he took 
full part in the purchase of the Cathe- 
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THE RIGHT TEREND JOHN GARDNER MURRAY, D.D., S.T.D. 
Late Bishop of Maryland and Presiding Bishop of the Church 
Born August 31, 1857—-Died October 3, 1929 
While presiding over a special meeting of the House of Bishops at Atlantic City, N. J. 








dral g.ounds and in the erection of 
the Underecroft; and through his do- 
nation of a large stone quarry, in 
which his devoted wife had equal 
share, he provided building material 
for years to come. 

The Trustees rejoice to realize that 
the last year of his life must have 
been greatly cheered by the coalition 
of the Church of the Ascension with 
the Pro-Cathedral, and the assurance 
thereby that the initial edifice would 
be completed, after most beautiful 
plans and designs, in the near future. 

Whatever progress may be made in 
the realization of the Maryland Cathe- 
dral project will be the natural frui- 
tion of his wise plans and eager hopes; 
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and his fellow Trustees who survive 
will be cheered in their great task as 
they recall his patient perseverance 
amidst difficulties which would have 
confounded most men _ but which 
spurred him on to greater efforts. 

Bishop Murray laid the foundation 
of the Cathedral project of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland; and he laid it well. 
Let others, in due time, add the su- 
perstructure through the same abound- 
ing faith which so signally marked 
him. 

Well may it be said of him, as was 
recorded in Holy Writ regarding a 
faithful man of old: 

JOHN GARDNER MURRAY WALKED WITH 
GOD: AND HE WAS NOT; FOR GOD TOOK 
HIM, 


Charles J. Bell 


Associated with Washington Cathe- 
dral since December 8th, 1891, ‘‘ when 
prominent laymen of the Episcopal 
Chureh and other citizens gathered 
at the residence of Charles C. Glover 
for the purpose of discussing the proj- 
ect of the establishment in this Dis- 
trict of a Cathedral of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh,’’ Charles J. Bell, 
whose recent death was a great shock 
to religious as well as civie circles in 
the National Capital, was one of the 
founders. of the undertaking on Mount 
Saint Alban. 

A resident of Washington for 47 
years, Mr. Bell had risen to great 
prominence in the life of the city. A 
leading financier, he was likewise a 
man of widespread civic, religious and 
philanthropic interests. Keenly inter- 
ested in the development of the Great- 
er Washington he saw in the Cathedral 
the crown of all its glory and had 
served on the Cathedral Chapter since 
1906. In a resolution passed by the 
directors of the American Security 


and Trust Company, of which Mr. Bell 
was for a long time President, this 
aspect of his career was brought out 
most fittingly: ‘‘He was an inspiring 


leader who held to the highest ideals, 
in both his business and private life. 

‘*He was a lover of justice, had 
faith in others, and was trusted by 
all. A prominent layman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he pro- 
fessed Christianity and practiced it. 
He enjoyed life and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to add to the 
enjoyment of others. He was dis- 
tinetly a friend of man. ‘puis 

‘‘He not only gave ofhimself to 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, but no movement of merit 
in our community failed to elicit his 
cooperation and support. Few men 
have lived in Washington who have 
contributed as much as he to the 
progress of the city in business, phil- 
anthropy and education. His advice 
and assistance was sought by many 
and he failed none.’’ 

Mr. Bell was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, on April 12, 1858, where he re- 
ceived his early education attending 
the Wesleyan Connexional College. In 
early manhood he came to America 
and in 1875 started with the Imperial 
Bank of Canada where he remained 
until 1879. He then became interested 
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in the telephone in- 
dustry with his 
cousin Alexander 
Graham Bell, and 
from 1880 to 1882, 
he occupied the 
position of General 
Manager of the Na- 
tional Telephone 
Company of Eng- 
land. 

His outstanding 
career in this city 
began when the pri- 
vate banking firm 
of Bell and Com- 
pany, of which he 
was senior partner, 
was organized in 
1882. 

On October 3rd, 
the office for the 
Burial of the Dead 
was read for Mr. 
Bell in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of 
Washington Cathe- 
dral in the pres- 
ence of his family 
and a most repre- 
sentative congrega- 
tion. 

At a subsequent 
meeting of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, 
Bishop Freeman 
announced the 
death of Mr. Bell, 
and the following 
memorial _ resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“The Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral places on record its tribute 
to one of the oldest of its members 
in point of service, one of the few life 
members surviving in this late date, 
Charles J. Bell, who departed this life 
on October first, and was buried from 
the Bethlehem Chapel on October third. 

“*Mr. Bell’s large place in this com- 
munity as a citizen, his skill and 
standing as a financier, his wisdom in 
counsel and action, above all his fine 
personal character and high reputa- 
tion, made him a valuable factor in the 





CHARLES J. BELL 
Member of Washington Cathedral Chapter since 1906. 


founding, development, and progress 
of Washington Cathedral, and puts 
this body and all friends of this great 
undertaking under permanent obliga- 
tions to him. 

‘*May God our Father in Heaven 
abundantly reward him, and bestow 
on him fullness of life and joy in 
His City which is above and is free. 
And to Mrs. Bell, to all of his fam- 
ily, and his friends may God give 
the comfort and peace of His Holy 
Spirit.’’ 
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Miss Isabel C. Freeman 


Miss Isabel C. Freeman, long a friend 
of Washington Cathedral, entered the 
Life Eternal on August 31, 1929, at 
Cornwall, Pennsylvania, after an illness 
of some months. Miss Freeman’s in- 
terest in the Cathedral was further ex- 
hibited in a generous legacy of $50,- 
000. In addition to this bequest Miss 
Freeman left séveral other legacies 
for Episcopal institutions in Wash- 
ington ineluding $25,000 to Epiphany 
Church, and $10,000 to the Epiphany 
Chureh Home. 

At a recent meeting of the chapter 
of Washington Cathedral the follow- 
ing tribute to Miss Freeman written 
by Canon DeVries and approved by 
Bishop Freeman was authorized : 


‘“*To Miss Isabel C. Freeman, of 
Epiphany Parish, in the city and Dio- 
cese of Washington, early and faithful 
friend of the National Cathedral, a 
valued founder of this institution, and 
its generous benefactor on many oc- 
casions, the Cathedral chapter pays 
its tribute of respect, of grateful 
appreciation, and of enduring memory. 

‘*‘May God our heavenly Father 
abundantly reward her in the blessed 
companionship of her Master and His 
Saints in His eternal Kingdom, and 
may He give special measure of His 
Holy Spirit to her sister and nephew, 
her family and friends, to be their 
perfect comfort and their true solace 
and peace in the time of their loss.’’ 





The memory of the late Very Reverend Reverend Philemon F. Sturges, conducted 
Edmund 8S. Rousmaniere, first dean of the the service of remembrance. In his address 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Boston, Dean Sturges pointed out that to Dean 


was honored on the anniversary of his birth 
in October when the present dean, the Very 


Rousmaniere the cathedral owed its tradition 
of trust in and cooperation with the public. 


=P 


Praver for the Building of 
CGHashinaton Cathedral 


® Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that a!l things 

are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 
Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and 
beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of 
this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father 


and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 


God, world without end. Amen. 














Canterbury Cathedral and its Friends 


By Miss M. A. Babington, Steward and Treasurer 


HE Cathedral Chureh of Christ 

at Canterbury is not only a 
priceless possession of the whole 
English-speaking world, but it is a 
grave responsibility for the Dean and 
Chapter who are the custodians of its 
fabric. No one who has seen the 
Cathedral will be surprised to learn 
that, apart from the watchful eye of 
the Cathedral architect, W. D. Caroe, 
there is a Clerk of the Works with 
a permanent staff of workmen in- 
cessantly engaged on_ reparations. 
Most of the stone used in the build- 
ing of the Cathedral is the very fri 
able, oolite freestone from Caen. At 
the present moment the state of the 
south walk of the late 14th century 
Cloisters is a matter of despair to 
those who wish to preserve all that is 
left of the great Benedictine Convent. 
In the Spring of 1925 the Dean and 
Chapter opened every part of the 
Cathedral to visitors without fee. Peo- 
ple came in hundreds, in thousands, 
more than ever before, and they gave 
liberally according to their means, so 
that the funds of the Cathedral should 
not suffer because it had opened wide 
its doors to pilgrims from every quar- 
ter of the globe. Then there came to 
Dr. Bell, Dean of Canterbury from 
1925 to 1929, the idea of the ‘‘ Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral’’. He 
watched these pilgrims, he saw how 
they cared for the privileges given 
them—a place for private prayer, an 
opportunity to wander round un- 
accompanied; an opportunity also of 
expert guidanee if desired, and he 
thought: ‘‘I will gather round the 
Cathedral, in association with the 
Dean and Chapter, a body of sup- 
porters who are prepared to take 
some share in earing for it, in pre- 
serving it for posterity. Its appeal 
in the field of history is remarkable 
and unique; its appeal as a work of 
architecture is no less thrilling; both 


its history and its beauty took many 
years to make, under the impulse of 
the worship of God; through many 
centuries its friends have worked and 
have prayed to this end. All lovers 
of England, all her kinsmen in the 
Dominions and the United States of 
America, and all lovers of art will 
desire that so splendid an inheritance 
may endure for many centuries yet to 
come. But it cannot be preserved 
without the same spirit of generous 
friendship being exercised to the full 
to-day. It was friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral that built and adorned the 
Cathedral; it must be fresh friends 
that will keep it fair and strong in 
the 20th century.’’ 

The thoughts of the Dean _ took 
shape in an article contributed to the 
Times of July 20, 1927, and so the 
‘*Friends of Canterbury Cathedral’’ 
came into being. The question as to 
whose name should be the first to be 
placed on the roll received a speedy 
answer for, the day after the publi- 
cation of the article, there came a 
letter from the Private Secretary to 
the Prince of Wales to say that His 
Royal Highness had been much inter- 
ested in the formation of the Com- 
pany of the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral and would like his name to 
appear on the roll. It is a special 
satisfaction that the Prinee, true to 
the spirit of Edward the Black Prince, 
a generous friend of the Cathedral 
in the 14th century, (born exactly 
six hundred years ago and buried in 
the Cathedral in 1376) consented to 
join our company and is himself the 
first Friend entered on the roll. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
President, Archbishop Lord Davidson 
is the Patron, and the Dean of Can- 
terbury, now Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard, 
is Chairman of the Council. On 
the appointment of Dr. Bell to the 
Bishopric of Chichester it was decided 
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THE WATER TOWER BUILT IN 1160 AND REPAIRED BY THE FRIENDS IN 1929 
This unique and beautiful late Norman structure was built as the receptacle for Prior Wibert’s water 
works. Having brought the water in leaden pipes from ground about a mile distant, ‘‘whence fresh 
springs burst forth,” he distributed it from his Water Tower to all parts of the monastery. 
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Photograph by Fisk Moore 


THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE OFFICE OF THE FRIENDS OF CANTERBURY 
“‘Here we revel in a spacious room with oaken beams over the Christ Church Gateway built by Prior 
Goldstone in 1517. . . . Here Friends are always welcomed and not a few find their way up the wind- 
ing stone staircase.” 
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THE MAJESTIC CHOIR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL TAKEN FROM 


Photograph by Fisk Moore 


THE SCREEN 


Next year the Friends will celebrate the 750th anniversary of the first service in the Choir as it is 
today and the 800th anniversary of the dedication of the Norman Cathedral of which there is a vivid 
account from the pen of Gervase, a monk in the Convent. 


to ask him to accept a permanent 
place among the Friends as their 
‘*Founder’’; we hope to see him at 
the festivals each year and at the 
meetings of the Council. It can easily 
be imagined that our movement ap- 
peals strongly to Dr. Sheppard, form- 


erly Viear of St. Martin in the Fields. 
There, and on the ‘‘ Wireless’’ he has 
gained the affection of people in all 
walks of life by his great gift of hu- 
man sympathy and friendliness. 
These who have read thus far would 
probably like to receive an answer to 
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several questions: How many Friends 
are there, and of whom do they con- 
sist? What is their relationship with 
the Cathedral and the Chapter, and 
what work have they accomplished? 
How are they informed of the prog- 
ress of the movement, and what op- 
portunity have they of getting to 
know each other as members of an 
ever-widening fellowship? 

During the two years of its exist- 
ence more than two thousand have 
placed their names on the roll, Friends 
living in every part of the world, 
from Kashmir to Ceylon; from Van- 
couver to New York; from the north 
of Australia to the capital of New 
Zealand; from Egypt to South Africa: 
in China, Japan, Siam, Jamaica and 
the Solomon Islands. This member- 
ship is not the result of ‘‘appeals’’. 
for none are ever issued; it is like a 
great snowball 
growing ever 
larger and larger 
as one Friend in- 
terests another. 
The annual sub- 
scription is from 
5/- upwards, for 
it was the espe- 
cial wish of the 
Dean that none 
should be _ pre- 
eluded from mem- 
bership on the 
score of means. 
Life Members 
give a donation 
of £20; and we 
have Corporate 
Members too, with 
a subseription of 
10/- or more. 
Twenty-seven 
schools have en- 
rolled themselves 
thus, not in Eng- 
land alone but in 
the United States, 
South Africa and 
New Zealand. 
They are wonder- 
fully keen about 


First Friend of 





Canterbury 
membership roll. 
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their membership, and so are the in- 
dividual Junior Members who may 
subseribe 2/- until their 18th birthday 
is reached. 

Canterbury Cathedral is a_ fasci- 
nating place for young people; they 
can picture to themselves the lives 
of the Benedictine monks in their 
‘spiritual home’’, or the visits of 
kings and queens; they can see the 
last resting places of men who were 
great in Chureh and State, Henry IV, 
Archbishops Stephen Langton, Strat- 
ford, Chichele and Cardinal Morton; 
they may gather round the site of the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury; 
they may take in every detail of the 
marvelous tomb with its effigy in 
bronze of the first great English 
Captain, the Black Prinee. ‘‘You do 
not know what this means for our 
boys,’’ said a Master one day: ‘‘his- 
tory will live for 
them in the fu- 
ture.’’ 

Throughout the 
winter, lantern 
lectures are ar- 
‘ranged (one was 
given at the 
American Wom- 
en’s Club a few 
months baek), 
and slides have 
been sent overseas 
to those who have 
offered to act as 
‘‘liaison officers”’ 
for the Friends in 
Canada, South 
Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The relationship 
of the Friends 
with the Dean 
and Chapter is 
singularly happy, 
for the Council 
acts as an ad- 
visory body with 
reference to the 
development of 
the Society and 
the best use to be 
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to be entered on the 
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Photograph by Fisk Moore—Canterbury 
THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY—JUNE 1, 1929 


Or. Lang is seated and stand'ng at the left is Dr. Bell who, since the last annual festival of the Friends 
of Canterbury, has been enthroned as Lord Bishop of Chichester 
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made of the funds. It receives through 
the Dean information as to the re- 
quirements of the Cathedral, and par- 
ticularly the conditions and needs of 
the fabric. It is further invited to 
make recommendations to the Chapter 
as to the way in which the income of 
the Friends may be spent to the fullest 
advantage of the Cathedral. 

The work already accomplished has 
been not only important but enthrall- 


ingiy interesting. Some two years 
ago it was reported that the great 


Water Tower, built by Prior Wibert 
in 1160, was in a dangerous condition, 
and cried out to have its fissures and 
settlements strengthened and its shal- 


low foundations strengthened. This, 
said the Friends, shall be our first 
work. Little did they think, when 


making their decision, of the wonder- 
ful things that would be revealed dur- 
ing the process of the work. This 
unique and beautiful late Norman 
structure was built as the receptacle 
for Prior Wibert’s water works. Hav- 
ing brought the water in leaden pipes 
(which are still used after 750 years!) 
from ground about a mile distant, 
‘‘whenece fresh springs burst forth,’’ 
he distributed it from his Water 
Tower to all parts of the monastery, 
thus anticipating with remarkable 
thoroughness one of the most pressing 
demands of modern hygiene. As a 
result the monks could show a clean 
bill of health during many of the epi- 
demies which were the scourge of the 
Middle Ages. About the year 1400 
Prior Chillenden rebuilt the upper 
storey, setting himself out to oblit- 
erate every trace of Norman work; 
blocking up three windows and _ re- 
placing four others with windows of 
early perpendicular work. What was 
our amazement, on opening out the 
fissures for repair, to find these three 
windows almost complete! They had 
not seen the light of day for more 
than 400 years, and the stone is as 
white and the edges as sharp as when 
it left the mason’s yard. 

Another reparation on which the 
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Friends are engaged is that of a dis- 
used and derelict Chapel of the 15th 
century, now to be made _ habitable 
and used as an All Saints Treasury 
for some of the most valuable pos- 
sessions in the Cathedral and _ Dio- 
cese. Many individual gifts are re- 
ceived for the furnishing of Chapels 
and for other purposes. One Friend 
has recently made possible the preser- 
vation of an extraordinarily interest- 
ing 15th century wall-painting of the 
legend of St. Eustace, and a water 
colour reconstruction of it by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Tristram of the Royal 
College of Art. 

It is only right that we should 
emphasize the privileges enjoyed by 
the Friends; their membership does 
not consist in an annual reminder of 
subscriptions due, for though we 
greatly need their gifts we need also 
their intelligent and informed interest. 
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was formerly Vicar of St. 
the Fields. 


Dr. Sheppard 


Martin im 
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Fifteenth century wall 
painting in Canterbury 
Cathedral from a _ water 
colour copy made by 
Professor E. W. Tristram 
for the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. 


One of the Friends of 
Canterbury has made 
possible the preservation 
of this extraordinarily in- 
teresting painting which, 
through the courtesy of 
Miss Babington, is re 
produced herewith for 
the inspiration of the 
friends of Washington 
Cathedral banded _to- 
gether since 1898 in the 
National Cathedral As- 
sociation. 


Beginning in the lower 
right hand corner and 
proceeding upward the 
painting shows: 


St. Eustace kneeling 
before a stag, in the 
antlers of which appears 
a vision of Our Lord on 
the Cross. 


St. Eustace with his 
wife and two sons be- 
come Christians. 


St. Eustace loses his 
wife, who is depicted in 
a ship being taken away 
by pirates. 


St. Eustace loses both 
his children. One is taken 
by a lion and the other 
by a wolf. 


The Emperor, enthroned 
and attended by jesters, 
regards the martyrdom 
of the Saint and his fam- 
ily, who are being burnt 
to death in a brazen bull. 


The souls of the Saint 
and his family are taken 
to Heaven by the angels. 
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Friends to know all that 


We 


is happening in and around the Cathe- 


want 


therefore 
from 


issue quarterly 
the office. How 


awaited may be 


dral; we 
publications 
eager.y these are 
realized from countless letters of 
appreciation of their contents. The 
Cambridge University Press (known 
throughout the United States from its 
war-time connection with Bruce 
Rogers) prints the annual _ report. 
Beautifully got up and_ illustrated, 
it is far from containing the ‘‘dry 
bones’’ usually associated with such 
publications. In April, July, and 
October the Canterbury Cathedral 
Chronicle is published, and is also sup- 
plied to all Friends free of cost. Be- 
sides reporting progress of the move- 
ment, the Chronicle contains articles 
of varied interest, now on the unique 
Norman glass; now on the _ wall- 
paintings; now on the medieval pil- 
grimages to the tomb and shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; now on a 
King of England, his visits and gifts 
to the Cathedral. Never was there 
such an interesting booklet to edit, 


never was there so little need for 
‘‘nadding’’ or for making ‘‘matter’’ 


Next year—1930 is the 750th anniver- 
sary of the first service held in the 
Choir as it is to-day; we shall be able 
to give friends an eyewitness account 
of that; it is the 800th anniversary 
of the dedication of the Norman Cathe- 
dral. From the pen of Gervase, a 
monk in the Convent, we have a vivid 
account of that and of its burning 
forty-four years 
later. A very 
beautiful Can- 
terbury Kalen- 
dar is being 
printed by the 
Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 
¢ ommemoration 
of these anni- 
versaries ; it will 
have a collotype 
reproduction of 
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dral specially made by Mr. Muirhead 
Bone. There is no doubt at all; the 
Friends have an inexhaustible store 
of interesting things to hear and to 
know. 

Let our last word tell of the annual 
festival, and of the office where our 
work is carried on. Here we revel 
in a spacious room with oaken beams, 
over the Christ Church Gateway built 
by Prior Goldstone in 1517. From 
the mullioned windows we ean see 
the Cathedral and those who eome 
and Here Friends are always 
welcomed, and not a few find their 
way up the winding stone staircase. 
But the great occasion is the festival; 
it took place on June 1, 1929; the 
weather was kind and about 700 
Friends attended. All of them were 
wearing the badge by which one 
Friend may know all others.* The 
Canons of the Cathedral were at hand 
to show the Cathedral, the Water 
Tower, the Treasury, the Library. At 
the Festival Service our President, 
the Archbishop, preached in the Nave. 
“*T like to think,’’ said His Grace, 
‘“‘of this heart of Friendship sur- 
rounding the Old Church. You will 
feel it an honour to be enrolled among 
her Friends; you will be eager to 
show the reality of your Friendship. 
Is it a small privilege for your lives 
that you should be Friends of this 


go. 


great Queen of Cathedrals, so rich 
in uses, in memories, and in beau- 


>>? 


ty 


After that service there were many 
Friends who 
valued their 
Membership 
more than ever 
before. Then 
came the social 
re-union—tea in 
the Water Tower 
Garden, the an- 
cient herbarium 
of the Convent, 
where the monks 








a drawing of the eS os a «a *See THe CATHE- 
° re ss ; DRAL AGE, Vol. IV, 
city and Cathe- TEA TIME IN THE WATER TOWER GARDEN No. 3, page 219. 
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grew their medicines to ease the pains of 
the sick and dying. Here the sun shone 
and the prevailing note was friendliness. 


service 
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How could it be otherwise? We exist 
for service and ‘‘Ministrando’’ — by 
is the motto on our badge. 


The Crusade of “The Seventy” 


A Symposium Revealing the Spirit and Purpose of Their Mission 


IF TY soldiers of Christ, bishops 

and priests, gathered from every 

school of thought and practice in 
the Church assembled in the College 
of Preachers in September to harken 
to the keynote of the mission of ‘‘The 
Seventy’’. Who are these crusaders 
about to go out into the highways and 
byways of the world to bring in the har- 
vest of souls for their Lord and Master? 

‘*The Seventy’’ is a group author- 
ized at the last General Convention, 
each pledging two weeks of his time 
yearly to the service of a diocese, par- 
ish, or mission that has displayed 
vital interest in the cause, and pos- 
sesses willingness to pray and a real 
desire for closer union with God. 

The meeting of ‘‘The Seventy’’ was 
called to stress the need for the pro- 
phetie office and to plan for deter- 
mined effort in this field. So vital did 
the Bishop of Washington consider the 
matter that he proffered the use of 
the College of Preachers for the con- 
ference before it was formally opened 
and dedicated. 

The gathering of ‘‘The Seventy’’ 
was preceded by a session of the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism pre- 
sided over by the Right Reverend 
Thomas C. Darst, Bishop of East Car- 
olina, its chairman. The meetings of 
the Commission proved a fitting over- 
ture for the memorable combined ses- 
sions of the Commission and ‘‘The 
Seventy’’ which followed. 

Definite plans for carrying on the 
missionary efforts of ‘‘The Seventy’’ 
were made at this, their first annual 
conference. Although there was little 
thought of organization, the Right 
Reverend Irving P. Johnson, Bishop 
of Colorado, and not one of ‘‘The 
Seventy’’, was asked to continue a 


chairmanship that grows out of his 
long service as head of the sub-com- 
mittee on School of the Prophets of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism. With one voice ‘‘The Seventy’’ 
brought out their need for his in- 
spired leadership. 

Strengthened by perfect fellowship, 
the pool of resources of mind and 
heart, ‘‘The Seventy’’ went forth from 
this gathering, each man determined 
in the words of a close observer of the 


sessions ‘‘to convict sinners, to en- 
lighten the ignorant, to arouse the 


careless, to strengthen the faithful and 
to bring to pastor and people renewed 
strength and readiness to rise to a 
permanently higher level of life and 
work.’’ While no direct campaign as 
such is planned, the thought of the 
Chureh will be directed toward evan- 
gelistic prayer and effort in the pen- 
tecostal season of the Christian year. 

The conference centers were the 
Cathedral library and the assembly 
hall of the National Cathedral School 
for Girls. Hospitality centered in the 
refectory of the new building of the 
College of Preachers. Every effort to 
cooperate was made by the officials of 
the College of Preachers and the 
Washington Cathedral staff. The guests 
were generous in their praise of the 
arrangements and the inspiration of 
the environment of the College. 

One of the best ways to tell the 
story of this first annual Conference 
of ‘‘The Seventy’’ and the session of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism which preceded it, is in the words 
of the men who participated in these 
gatherings. They bear witness in a 
most convineing and interesting man- 
ner in the following messages written 
for THE CATHEDRAL AGE: 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM MEETS ON MOUNT SAINT 
To plan its future work with particular reference to “The Seventy” 


Curistmas, 1929 





Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
ALBAN 


and their preaching missions now 


being held throughout the country. 


From the Right Reverend James 


Wise, Bishop of Kansas: 


‘*T want to emphasize the value of the 
relationship established between Washing- 
ton Cathedral and the College of Preachers 
by holding the first meeting of ‘The Seven- 
ty’ here. This national assembly of men, 
representative of the whole Church in 
America, was gathered together to consider 
the foundation upon which the 
Church’s life depends; viz., Evangelism. 


‘*The surroundings amidst which we 
worked did very much to lift the tone and 
atmosphere of the conference on to a 
broad and comprehensive plane of national 
ideals and objectives. One was not only 
inspired to think of the Church and its 
life in national and world wide terms by 
the impressive beauty of this growing Na- 
tional Cathedral, but the broadness of 
vision, the of future plans, given 
voice to many times by Bishop Freeman 
and Bishop Rhinelander of the College of 
Preachers did much to open the minds and 
hearts of the entire group to the wonder- 
ful possibilities in this National Cathedral 
eenter. It was a great conference, held 
in a great place. It gave to the men pres- 
ent a clearer vision of the greatness of the 
task lying before the Church to make 


stone 


scope 


keynote of the Church’s 
May God’s Holy Spirit 
into life and ae- 


Evangelism the 
life and ministry. 
help us to translate it 
tion.’’ 


Krom the Right Reverend Campbell 


Gray, D.D., Bishop of Northern In- 
diana: 


‘*At the first meeting of ‘The Seventy’ 
with so many men from all parts of the 
country, and of varying schools of thought, 
we found our common basis in the Gospel 
message. Upon the evangelical foundation 
must be built the superstructure of doc 
trine and of sacramental life as committed 
to the Church Catholic that we may come 


into the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. 
‘‘The great need of the Church today 


is the deepening and strengthening of our 
personal religion and our loyalty to our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, all 
of which must express itself in a zealous 
personal evangelism that we may bring 
other souls into that communion and fel- 
lowship which it is our privilege to enjoy. 
This devotion and this zeal was tremen- 
dously apparent in the group which at 
tended the meeting of ‘The Seventy’ at 
the College of Preachers.’’ 
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From the Right Reverend Herbert 
H. H. Fox, 8S. T. D., Bishop Coadjutor 


of Montana: 


‘*The splendid spirit of ‘The Seventy’ 
gathered at Washington, and their convie- 
tion that the great need of the Chureh 
and of Christianity at this time is personal 
evangelism seemed to me to be the out- 
standing feature of the meeting at Wash- 
ington. It seemed to be at the center of 
all the addresses that the individual Chris- 
tian must be brought to a sense of his 
responsibility to bear witness by word and 
example to Christ. The whole meeting 
was one of great spiritual refreshment and 


it certainly was a_ great privilege to 
be the guests of the Cathedral on that 
notab‘e occasion, ’’ 

From the Right Reverend Philip 


Cook, Bishop of Delaware: 

‘*Tt must have been a matter of surprise 
to others as well as to me as we gathered 
in Washington at Mount Staint Alban for 
the Conference of ‘The Seventy’, to dis- 
cover the new and imposing buildings of 
the College of Preachers were ready for 
occupancy. This notable achievement gave 
a very hopeful tone to the whole confer- 
ence because it indicated to those so much 
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interested in the work of Evangelism in 
the Church that here was a center where 
the work of training could go on for the 
whole Church, a center beautifully housed 
and substantially financed. It gave a sense 
of definiteness to the work which was 
greatly needed at this time and could have 
been met in no other way so effectively. 
This tone was reflected in all the delibera- 
tions of that conference, which those who 
attended felt were most helpful.’’ 

Venerable Jay Claud 


From the 


Black, Archdeacon of Oregon: 


‘<The first conference of ‘The Seventy’ 
recently held at the College of Preachers 
in Washington gives me the greatest hope 
and encouragement that I have had to date 
for the furtherance of the great cause of 
Evangelism within our Church. 

‘*A large contributing factor in this im 
pression was the atmosphere furnished by 
the Cathedral surroundings and particular- 
ly by the College of Preachers.’’ 


From the Very Reverend George L. 


Richardson, Dean of the Cathedral of 
All Saints, Albany, New York. 


‘‘The first meeting of ‘The Seventy’ in 
September was notable for two things. 


COLLEGE OF PREACHERS MEETS NEED OF THE HOUR 


By the Right REVEREND IRVING PEAKE JOHNSON 


Bishop of Colorado and Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the National Commission 
on Evangelism on the School of the Prophets 


I have sat in a great many conferences of the Church but never have I at- 
tended a meeting in which there was such a combination of keen analysis, sparkling 
wit, spiritual devotion, good fellowship and sympathetic understanding as was 


manifested during this session. 


Every one seemed anxious to get the other man’s 


viewpoint and to contribute whatever he had to give to the subject of Evangelism 
Not only were parochial missions thoroughly analyzed but a burning zeal for per- 


sonal Evangelism permeated the conference. 


It was clearly emphasized that the 


gory of the Church lay in its great harmonies and that the individual prophet, the 
particular parish or distinctive party had a mission to the whole which could best 


be produced by team work of all the parts. 

The Conference with practical unanimity felt that Providence had supplied an 
instrument in the College of Preachers by which the work of Evangelism could be 
promoted and that the conduct of parochial missions could be tremendously en- 
hanced by a close cooperation between the commissions of the Church on this sub- 


ject and this foundation. 


We all realized that there were difficulties in such an 


effort but we were agreed that such a purpose must deve!op from within and not 


be imposed as a program from without. 


Here in Washington we have a wonderful post-graduate college, capable of 
housing groups of twenty-five, superbly equipped, magnificently endowed, and hav- 
ing the mind to serve the whole church, at the same time that the Church is be- 
ginning to manifest great searchings of heart as to the inadequacy of our prophetic 
ministry in the past, and our great opportunity for a prophetic ministry in the 
future—(Extract from an editorial in The Witness.) 
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One was the high level of all the addresses 
and discussions, in which without exception 
the constraining love of Christ was mani- 
fest as the impelling motive. The other 
was the spirit of unity, that drew together 
men from widely separated parts of the 
country and widely differing schools of 
thought. ’’ 


From the Very Reverend John M. 
MeGann, Honorary Dean of Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Springfield, Mass. : 
‘*The first meeting of ‘The Seventy’ at 
the College of Preachers represented both 
the place and opportunity for the fulfill- 
ment of what has long been a cherished 
dream in our Church—a clearing house for 
the evaluation and exchange of spiritual 
experiences, notably those which have re- 
sulted in commending the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to men and women outside the in- 
tegrated membership of parishes.’’ 


From the Venerable A. W. Noel 
Porter, Ph.D., Arehdeacon of Cali- 
fornia: 

**Our Conference was marked with a 
wonderful spirit of fellowship, and I, for 
one, gained fresh inspiration and enthu- 
siasm to carry on the work of Evangelism. 
We have a great opportunity, for men to- 
day are hungry for spiritual leadership.’’ 


From Father Shirley Carter Hugh- 


son. ©. H. €.: 


**Clergy from every part of the United 
States were in attendance, and they were 
drawn together in an _ evangelical and 
fraternal bond than which nothing can be 
more thankworthy. There was a keen sense 
that we were knit together in one com- 
munion and fellowship in one great and 
holy work; and that each in his effort to 
serve was supported by the prayers and 
spiritual energies of all the others. If the 
spirit engendered in that session can be 
maintained, America will be converted; 
and I think I reflect the feeling of those 
present when I say that this spirit seemed 
to us to be the essential spirit of the Col- 
lege of Preachers.’’ 


From the Reverend Spence Burton, 
S. S. J. E., St. Francis House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

‘*We who have visited the College have 
all felt there united in the spirit of our 
Lord. We have come from all parts of the 
country, from differing types of priestly 
work, with divergent points of views,—but 
at the College of Preachers we have been 
at one with Christ and united for the work 
of His Church.’’ 


From the Very Reverend Raimundo 
de Ovies, Dean of St. Phillip’s Cathe- 
dral, Atlanta, Ga. : 

‘*Whatever variety of opinion there was, 
it was lost in the unanimity of spirit. We 
who attended are carrying away so much. 

I feel sure that, perhaps, the most 
significant and far reaching influence for 
good in the whole American church lies 
dormant in the ideal of the College of 

Preachers. ‘C. O. P.’ May it mean the 

‘traffic cop’ that shall give to this genera 

tion the signal: ‘Go!’ ’’ 


From the Reverend G. W. Gasque, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

‘*A determination to discover a _ prae- 
tical solution of the problems of Evan- 
gelism in the spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood seemed to be the keynote.’’ 


From the Reverend Charles E. Me- 
Allister, Baltimore, Maryland: 

**An experience of deep spiritual signifi- 
eance to those who attended. The arrange- 
ments, the faculty, the freedom of discus- 
sion, and the intense earnestness of the 
leaders gave every man a new sense of 
humility, and a new vision as to the im- 
portance of Evangelism in the life of the 
Church.’’ 


From the Reverend Kirk B. O’Fer- 
rall, Cleveland, Ohio: 

‘¢¢The Seventy’ were fired with a re- 
solve to make personal Evangelism, and 
a more devoted, loyal following of the 
principles and life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—-a living issue in the Church today. 
An under-current of prayerful resolve 
permeated the gathering. An attitude of 
sacrificial willingness to serve in this great 
endeavor was very manifest.’’ 


From the Reverend Z. T. Vincent, 
Fort Collins, Colorado: 

‘‘The meeting was most inspiring, and 
bore eloquent witness to the fact that the 
Chureh has a tremendous power waiting 
to be used. If our parishes can catch the 
vision, and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by such a group as this, in 
driving home the message of personal 
Evangelism, there is nothing the Church 
cannot accomplish. ’’ 


From the Reverend Dr. George 
Craig Stewart, D.D., Evanston, IIL: 
‘<T have shared in many excellent Chureh 
conferences of a national character, but 
the conference of ‘The Seventy’ held at 
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EVANGELISTIC NOTE TO DOMINATE 


By the Rigut ReEveREND THOMAS C. Darst, D.D. 
Bishop of East Carolina and Chairman National Commission on Evangelism 


The meeting of ‘‘The Seventy’’ was wonderfully helpful and inspiring. I 
feel that the fifty men from all sections of the Church who were present were able 
to go back to their respective Parishes and Dioceses with a clearer conception of 


the need and a greater determination to make the evangelistic note a dominant one 
in their respective fields of labor. 

Meeting as we did in the delightful atmosphere of Mount Saint Alban and 
having the rare privilege of uninterrupted fellowship for three days, we could not 
but feel that in a very real sense we had been on a Mount of Transfiguration from 
which we were to go with fresh power and renewed zeal to the carrying out of the 
task committed to our hands. 


the College of Preachers in September was 
unique. Practically all the men had con- 
ducted parochial missions: there was, there- 
fore, a singular unity of experience. They 
came from every corner of the country and 
represented every school of thought; but 
they were all aflame with the same kin- 
dling evangelistic spirit. The leaders were 
excellent; the discussions were general and 
illuminating; the fellowship was delight- 
ful; the atmosphere of the conference was 
one of deep spiritual reality.’’ 


From the Reverend Frederick W. 
Clayton, D.D., Omaha, Nebraska: 

‘*T think Bishop Freeman and Bishop 
Rhinelander have lit a beacon light in the 
Church which will be hard to put out. 
Such enthusiasm is bound to make itself 
felt in the life of the Church.’’ 

James M. 


From the Reverend 


Owens, D.D., Shreveport, La. : 
‘*Great value lay in the atmosphere that 
It put 


was developed by the Conference. 
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new hope and fresh vision into those who 
shared it; and sent each one back to his 
work with quickened courage and deepened 
purpose that should prove the mainspring 
for more vital preaching on the part of 
every one that shared its influence.’’ 


From the Reverend Frederick Hen- 


stridge, Elmira, New York: 


‘To me the meeting of ‘The Seventy’ 
was the most thoroughly sincere and profit- 
able conference I have ever attended. The 
spiritual and intellectual stimulus gained 
and the friendships cemented promise rare 
rewards in the future.’’ 


From the Reverend Walter E. Bent- 


ley, Port Washington, Long Island: 


‘‘If ever our Lord’s prayer is to be 
answered and we are to have a reunited 
Church in these United States the Church 
must get busy and reconvert most of her 
people. Our Conference was the first great 
step in that direction and hence its glory 
and suecess.’’ 


PARISH EXCEEDS FIVE HUNDRED 
Assuring steady growth for this parish, the first free church in the Diocese of Washington, and the 
mother church of the adjoining Cathedral. 











Construction of Transepts Started 


MPRESSIVE ceremonial marked 

the inauguration of construction 

of the North and South Transepts 

on October 19 when in the presence of 

members of the Cathedral chapter and 

representatives of the National and 

Executive committees for Washington 

Cathedral, Bishop Freeman placed the 

first stone ‘‘as a fresh beginning for 
the Master and for man’’. 

The ceremony on the main floor of 
the Cathedral was the first step in a 
building program ultimately to cost 
three million dollars and to be com- 
pleted, it is hoped, by February 22, 
1932, in order that Washington Cathe- 
dral may be the scene of a great reli- 
gious service in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. 

‘‘This day marks a new and epochal 
advance in the building of this Cathe- 
dral, the founda- 
tion stone of which 
was laid on the 
Feast of St. Mi- 
chael and All 
Angels, the 29th 
of September, 
1907,” said Bish- 
op Freeman after 
the first of the 
Transept stones 
had been placed. 

“‘The  Bethle- 
hem Chapel, a 
memorial to the 
first Bishop of 
the Diocese, Hen- 
ry Yates Satter- 
lee, and the grace- 
ful apse that rises 


above it, were 
completed and 
the Chapel 


consecrated on 
All Saints’ Day, 
November Ist, 
1919,’’ he eontin- 
ued. ‘*The mas- 
sive foundations 
of the Cathedral, 
begun under Bish- 
op Harding, were 





FIRST STONE PLACED IN TRANSEPTS 


Bishop Freeman with historic trowel and Canon 
Wolven bearing the pastoral staff. 


completed in 1924. The more recent 
building program that has resulted in 
the erection of the structural parts of 
the Choir and central piers of the 
Crossing, were begun in 1927, and they 
stand before us today a glorious achieve- 
ment of the genius of arehitect and 
craftsmen. Today we witness the near 
completion of work over the entire area 
of the Cathedral up to the floor of the 
Nave, which ineludes the vast labyrinth 
of erypt passages, a work in itself of 


great proportions and large signifi- 
cance. The next step in the construe- 


tion of this monumental building is the 
erection of the North and South Tran- 
septs and the Crossing which unites 
them with the Choir and Nave, the first 
stone of which we have laid today.’’ 
Bishop Freeman further said : ‘‘ This 
building must stand as a witness of 
our devotion to and trust in Him whom 
we believe di- 
rects and controls 
the destinies of 
states and repub- 
lies. It is not a na- 
tion in its child- 
hood estate, but a 
nation signally 
blessed and en- 
riched, in the 
proud estate of its 
manhood, a nation 
great and mighty, 
that, on this up- 
lifted hillside 
would witness to 
its deep religious 
convictions and 
aspirations in a 
House of Prayer 
that by its beauty, 
symmetry and no- 
ble proportion, de- 
elares to all the 
world that, our 
trust is in God 
and that in His 
strength and by 
His help we are 


supported and 
sustained. 
“The great 
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LATEST AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Showing how the foundations and crypts have been completed, making all in readiness for building the 
North and South Transepts—the next important objective in the construction program. 
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service proposed for February 22, 19382, 
in commemoration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington will be of national 
and international significance. Appro- 
priate, indeed, does such a service ap- 
pear when we recall that, in the plans 
of this capital city, as conceived by 
Washington and designed by L’En- 
fant, a majestic shrine was to stand as 
the embodiment of the nation’s faith 
in God. Thus on this significant anni- 
versary will be fulfilled, at least in 
part, the dream of him whom we affee- 
tionately remember as the ‘Father of 
his Country’.’’ 

The program for October 19 also in- 
cluded a luncheon in the refeectory of 
the recently completed College of 
Preachers building, an inspection of 
the present Cathedral construction and 
a reception in the Bishop’s Garden. 
Members of the Cathedral Chapter 
and the Executive Committee for 
Washington Cathedral gave the lunch- 
eon in compliment to the members of 
the National Committee, of which Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing is chairman. 


General Pershing was in Paris and 
sent greetings to his associates which 
read in part: ‘‘Deeply regret I can- 
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not be with you to celebrate splendid 
progress. The occasion should mark 
the beginning of increased activity in 
our great work.”’ 

The North and South Transepts are 
a significant feature of the architee- 
ture of Washington Cathedral. They 
are the arms of the cross-shaped edifice 
and have an important part in earry- 
ing out its elaborate scheme of Chris- 
tian symbolism. With their comple- 
tion the Cathedral will shelter congre- 
gations of approximately 3,500. This 
will enable the Cathedral to care bet- 
ter for the spiritual needs of the large 
numbers often unable to gain access to 
services in the small erypt chapels. 

The block of stone, which was set, 
is situated in the northeast corner of 
the North Transept. It is of Indiana 
limestone and, like other units of the 
Cathedral fabrie was designed specif- 
ically for the space it now occupies. 
It has been estimated that more than 
250,000 cubie feet of stone will be re- 
quired for the construction of the two 
transepts. Provision has been made 
for the first 50,000 feet. Offerings for 
the remainder and to provide for the 
cost of placing are now being sought 
by the Cathedral committees. 


be 


“A FRESH BEGINNING FOR THE MASTER AND FOR MAN” 
Bishop Freeman in his address at inauguration of construction of transepts said “This building must 
stand as a witness of our devotion to and trust in Him whom we believe directs and controls the 
destinies of states and republics.” 
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THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON (LEFT) AND THE [W PRESIDING BISHOP 


Standing at the entrance to the dormitory wing of the College of Preachers on November 14 when 
Bishop Anderson was a guest of honor at the luncheon following the impressive dedication exercises. 











Bishop Anderson Elected Presiding Bishop 


HE Bethlehem Chapel of Wash- 

ington Cathedral, the scene of 

many historic gatherings, added 
to its annals on November 13th when 
the House of Bishops met in extraor- 
dinary session there to eleet a suc- 
cessor to the Right Reverend John 
Gardner Murray, presiding Bishop of 
the Church, who had died suddenly on 
October 3rd at the special session of 
the House of Bishops held in Atlantic 
City. The Right Reverend Charles 
Palmerston Anderson, Bishop of Chi- 
cago, was elected to this high office. 

The Cathedral staff put forward all 
its resources to afford every comfort, 
convenience and assistance possible to 
the session and arrangements were 
made to communicate the choice of the 
Bishops to the American press through 
the Department of Publicity of the 
Chureh headed by its chairman, the 
Reverend G. Warfield Hobbs, and the 
chief of its news bureau, Mr. William 
Hoster. 

It was the first time in its history 
that the House of Bishops ever sat in 
session in the Bethlehem Chapel. The 
meeting began with the celebration of 
the Holy Communion by Bishop An- 
derson, as vice-chairman of the House 
of Bishops, assisted by Bishop Free- 
man and Bishop Burleson, assessor to 
the late presiding bishop. 

With Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, 
senior Bishop, in the chair, the body 
took up as the first order of business, 
the election of a bishop of the mis- 
sionary district of Hawaii, with head- 
quarters in Honolulu. While the first 
ballots did not elect on a later one 
early in the afternoon the Reverend 
Samuel Harrington Littell, a mis- 
sionary of the Church in China, was 
chosen. Particular interest was felt 
here in this election because the Rev- 
erend Dr. Littell had passed much time 
in Washington and his wife was Miss 
Evelyn Taber of this city. 

It soon became apparent that the 
selection of a successor to Bishop Mur- 
ray was not going to be an easy mat- 


ter. Ballot after ballot was taken and 
while no official announcement was 
made, save of failure to elect, news of 


a deadlock within began to filter 
through the walls of the Bethlehem 


Chapel. <A buffet luncheon was served 
to the Bishops in the refeetory of the 
College of Preachers when they re- 
cessed at 1 P. M. for this purpose. 

On resuming the afternoon session 
the deadlock continued without abate- 
ment until on the 16th ballot, the elee- 
tion came with dramatie suddenness. 

The jubilant strains of the doxology 
“Praise God from Whom all blessings 
flow’’ was the signal to the little an- 
xious group waiting outside that a sue- 
cessor had been elected to the late 
Bishop Murray. 

The new Presiding Bishop was the 
convention preacher for 1928 at the 
General Convention held in Washing- 
ton. In his keynote sermon, which will 
go down in church history as a great 
pulpit utterance, he urged the pres- 
ervation of America’s most precious 
possession, religious liberty, ‘‘ freedom 
to worship God.’’ At that time Bishop 
Anderson also gave an emphatic warn- 
ing ‘‘against the instrusion of polities 
and economies in the pupilts of the 
ehureh.’’ 

The first official act of the new Pre- 
siding Bishop was to name Bishop 
Burleson his assessor, a post he had 
held under Bishop Murray. Bishop 
Anderson will hold office until Septem- 
ber, 1931, when the fiftieth triennium 
of the church in session in Denver, 
Colorado, will elect a permanent pre- 
siding bishop for a term of six years. 

The new presiding Bishop is said to 
have a hearty belief in Cathedrals as 
spiritual power houses for the people 
and to believe that a new age of cathe- 
dral building is dawning in the Epis- 
copal Church. He has been foremost in 
the development of the plan to build a 
Cathedral in the Diocese of Chicago 
and he is a member of the National 
Committee for Washington Cathedral 
of which General Pershing is chairman. 
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Enlargement from a snapshot by Marks & Fuller of Rochester, N. Y- 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND MAKES HIS PILGRIMAGE TO A NEW-WORLD CATHEDRAL 

This informal picture loaned to THE CATHEDRAL AGE by a fellow pilgrim who made it on October 8, 

1929, shows (left to right) J. Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Esme Howard and Canon G. Freeland Peter leaving 
the Bethlehem Chapel on their way to the Bishop’s Garden. 
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Countless pilgrims from every state 
in the union and many foreign lands 
have come to Mount Saint Alban in recent 
months to see Washington Cathedral grow- 
ing in Gothic beauty. For many weeks 
informal pilgrimages have been formed of 
these visitors. They have been personally 
conducted over the Close and through the 
crypt chapels by the Reverend John W. 
Gummere, a member of the Cathedral clergy 
staff. Speaking recently of his experiences 
with these pilgrims, the Reverend Mr. Gum- 
mere said: 

‘*To mingle with the stream of humanity 
which flows over the slopes of Mount Saint 
Alban is to meet America, consciously or 
unconsciously, on a religious quest and to 
watch it as it listens to the crying out of 
a multitude of living stones, already built 
into the Cathedral’s fabric. Daily the peo- 
ple of many states pass through its chapels 
and talk with the clergyman on duty. If 
fortune favors, he may also make the ac- 
quaintance of those from Hawaii and the 
Orient or from Europe and of those whose 
home is on the Seven Seas. 

‘*Looking back over three months of such 


With Washington Cathedral 
Pilgrims from Far and Near 
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meetings, there are certain notable moments 
which stand out. 

‘‘There was a group of dentists who 
had come to attend the convention of the 
American Dental Association. Two visits to 
the Cathedral had been made by some of 
them. On each occasion two hours or more 
sped by. Following the second visit, it was 
reported that they had sat up until the 
small hours of the morning, discussing the 
Cathedral, and as they parted, one of them 
said: ‘It makes me proud to be an American 
citizen.’ 

‘*A small boy said to his father: ‘ Father, 
I want to put a stone in the Cathedral.’ 

‘¢ “Wait a minute, son. Do you know how 
much that costs?’ 

‘¢ «Yes, I know. It costs ten dollars.’ 

‘¢ “Wait a minute, my boy. Do you know 
how much grass you’ll have to cut, and how 
many dishes you’ll have to wash?’ 

‘¢ Ves, I know, but I want to give a stone 
just the same.’ 


‘*A Jewish family from a distant city came 
to Washington to honor their father on his 
seventy-fifth birthday. The two married 


HOW ONE NEWSPAPER CHRONICLED THE PRIME MINISTER’S VISIT 


One visit made by the Prime Minister, 
the tribute of a 
Washington Cathedral. 
morning he and Sir Esme Howard 
upon the grave of Woodrow Wilson. 


stood 


They had shaken off the pursuit of crowds. 
uncompleted shrine that towers on Mount St. Alban, 


scribed “The Way of Peace.” 


however, 
statesman who is working today 
Soon after Mr. MacDonald left the White House at 10 o'clock this 
together for 


of a social nature. It was 
to another who is buried in 


was not 
for peace 
moments 


several looking down 


They were almost alone together in the 
after entering it through a doorway in- 


What Mr. MacDonald thought or said as he stood above the 
* 


slab which bears a crusader’s sword and Wilson's name is still undisclosed. * * 


Mr. MacDonald and the Ambassador arrived at the Cathedral unannounced, and attended 


only by two men attached to the Embassy. 


Mr. MacDonald was 
grave. 


Queen. 


Cathedral, and sent here from England. 
Bishop of Washington. 


the feet of the recumbent prelate. 





interested particularly 
The Canon explained to him that it was 
first American troops to reach that capital and that 


They found a verger who brought the Reverend 
G. Freeland Peter, Canon of the Cathedral, from 
them immediately to the Wilson shrine in the Bethlehem Chapel. 


his neighboring offices. The Canon took 


in an American flag which hangs over the 


carried through 
it had been 


London in 1917 by the 
saluted by the King and 


On his way from the grave the Prime Minister paused a moment at the tomb of Admiral 
Dewey and for several minutes at a new tomb designed by W. Douglas Caroe, of Canterbury 
It contains 
The Prime Minister took out his glasses and 
He smiled and placed his hand on the figure of Bishop Harding’s pet dog, carved in stone, at 


the body of Bishop Harding, second 


inspected its carving. 


(Allen Raymond in Washington dispatch to the New York Herald-Tribune, October 8, 1929.) 
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daughters had discovered the Cathedral on 
the previous day. They returned with six 
other members of their family on the fol- 
lowing morning. Surrounded then by their 
married children, the aged couple made their 
pilgrimage and saw with evident pride their 
sons and daughters make a thank offering 
for the years of their father. Had not God 
thus commanded Moses on another mountain? 

‘*Pollows then the man—and he is legion 

-who says: ‘I belong to this church or to 
that, but why I do not know. Tell me why 
[ am where I am in that respect. My chil- 
dren ask me, and [ cannot answer them.’ 
Thus simply is the religious crisis of 
America stated. 

‘*Then one comes who asks: ‘You will 
give us your blessing before we go?’ The 
assurance of such an act was promised 
readily. But, considerable time having elapsed 
it had been forgotten. Then standing in the 
road, the question came: ‘You will not for- 
get your promise?’ 

‘*Kneel down, my daughter, and I 
give it to you. 

*‘*And so while cars passed by, she knelt 
to receive the blessing of Him for Whom the 
Cathedral lives and ever speaks.’’ 

+ + + 

That pilgrims retain their interest in 
the Cathedral long after they return 
to their several homes is shown in the letter 
from the Reverend Henry Burnham Kirk- 
land, of the North Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, who wrote: ‘‘While in 
Washington with my family last September, 
my little daughter registered at the Ca- 
thedral, and as a result a box of Christmas 
ecards were sent. We are well pleased with 
the cards, * * 


will 


“CIVILIZATION MARCHES 


FORWARD ON THE 
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‘‘T am also greatly interested in the Ca- 
thedral, for I feel that it best represents 
the Protestant Christianity of America. 
Please enroll me as a sustaining member of 
the National Cathedral Association, and find 
my check for eleven dollars, ten for mem- 
bership, and one for the cards.’’ 


Never was the spirit of the pilgrims 
of the air, the thousands of Americans 
who listen in to the radio broadcasts from 
the Bethlehem Chapel, better exhibited than 
in the letters received by Bishop Freeman 
after the nation-wide broadcast of the 
Armistice Day service through the courtesy 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. That 
the Cathedral spiritually ministered to the 
millions who listened in that morning can- 
not be doubted on reading even a few of 
these letters. The service brought comfort 
and hope to many who had given their own 
in the World War and whose service flag 
has one or more gold star. The sons of 
America who are still paying the high price 
for democracy in the service hospitals were 
solaced in their pain and all Americans 
felt a thrill of pride in this resounding 
message from the National Capital. Just to 
glance over a few of these letters is all our 
space permits. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Ramsay, New To- 
ronto, Canada: ‘‘It was with great pleasure 
that we heard your Armistice Message to- 
day. cannot but hope that the day is 
not far distant when the prophecies of old 
will be materially accomplished. ’’ 

Mrs. Robert Baker, Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey: ‘‘I had the meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of St. George’s Church at my 
house on Armistice Day when we all ‘listened 
in’ to the delightful service held in the Ca- 
thedral.’’ 


FEET OF ITS CHILDREN” 


Boy Scouts from the Washita Valley Council of Oklahoma on a 5,000-mile tour saw Washington Cathedral 
in the making and attended service in the Bethlehem Chapel. 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


VETERANS HONOR THE MEMORY OF ADMIRAL DEWEY ON NAVY DAY 


The delegation selected to place flowers on his tomb in the Bethlehem Chapel included (left 


to right 


not counting the Marine Color Guard) Captain J. E. Reeside of the Navy, Colonel Robert L. Longstreet, 


U. S. 


A., and the Reverend George F. Dudley, D.D., Chaplain of the Naval and Military Order of the 


Spanish-American War. 


Mrs. Frank Senior, Ansonia, Conn.: ‘‘ It 
was so inspiring and just as plain as if 
we were in Bethlehem Chapel.’’ 

C. Gardiner, Galt, Ontario, Canada: ‘‘ As 
a Canadian ex-Service man, it was one of the 
great messages of the day received over the 
radio and most inspiring. -Your lofty 
ideas delivered to your countrymen, could 
be made acceptable to my own fellow coun- 
trymen.’’ 

Mrs. F. R. Kursten, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia: ‘*I enjoyed the splendid sermon very 
much. Came in clear and distinet.’’ 

Mrs. Muckle, Toronto, Canada. ‘‘ Your ser- 
mon greatly admired and thoroughly en- 
joyed by Canadians at Toronto.’’ 

Mrs. John Leary, Sound Beach, Conn.: 
‘‘With a grateful feeling in my heart for 
the wonderful National Cathedral and for the 
radio. ’’ 

The Very Reverend Benjamin D. Dagwell, 
Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver: ‘‘I 
heard this morning the stirring service from 
your Cathedral and your inspired message 
on your text from Isaiah. Half a dozen 
people gathered in my living room to hear 
it, among them our organist. We listened 
attentively from beginning to end and were 
thrilled to hear everything so clearly.’’ 


The Reverend E. J. Harper, assistant: at 
St. Barnabas’ Church, St. Catharines, On- 
tario, Canada: ‘‘May the Almighty bless 
your timely words and make them fruitful 
in stemming the tide of carefulness and 
smugness that characterizes the present 
age.’’ 

John lL. Collins, Confederate veteran, 
Coffeeville, Mississippi, ninety-two years old: 
‘*Please tell Bishop Freeman that way down 
in the old historic town of Coffeeville, 
Mississippi, I listened to what he said with 
much interest and enjoyed every word of it.’’ 

Mrs. Louise M. Stevens, Richmond Hill, 
New York: ‘‘It was my privilege to hear 
the Armistice Day Program from the Cathe- 
dral in Washington and to hear your address. 


God was good and my boy came home 
July 2nd, 1919, after a terrible illness. God 
grant we never have another war.’’ 

Mrs. F. H. Spenceley, Alexandria, Indi- 
ana: ‘*The serviees of November’ 11th, 


broadeast from Washington Cathedral, brought 
me joy that you can readily understand, 
as there is not an Episcopal Church in my 


town. I am a church woman, Virginian by 
birth. An inherited love of the church is 
now fostered with this blessed privilege 


of the radio.’’ 
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The Reverend John A. Wade, rector of 
St. John’s Church, New York City: ‘‘In 
your sermon you had a great opportunity 


and you measured up to it mightily.’’ 

The Rev. Hugh R. Lobb, Chureh of God, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: ‘‘I sat in my par- 
lor and listened with rapt attention as you 
spoke, wishing that I might have had the 
pleasure of being one of the favored ones 
in the Cathedral.’’ 

Mrs. George Albert, Toronto, Canada: 
‘“Tt was very plain and we heard every word 
just as if we were at the service. I was 
tuning in to the United States as my eldest 
brother gave his life in the Navy, when he 
was an officer on the U. S. S. Texas.’’ 

Mrs. Ida Pattison, Canton, Conn.: ‘‘It 
must give cheer and help to all who are in- 
terested in the American Legion to hear 
such words.’’ 

And finally here is a letter 
serves quotation in full: Merton 
lay reader, Christ Church, Redondo Beach, 
California, National Council Member of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, writes: 

‘“Dear Bishop Freeman :— 

‘At eight o’clock on the morning of 
Armistice Day while I was getting into my 
uniform as Captain, 364th Infantry (Res.) 
preparatory to acting as marshal of the day 
in the neighboring beach city of Hermosa 
Beach, where two co-operating posts of the 
American Legion were to put on a parade 
and exercises, I tuned 
on the radio to KHJ, 
Los Angeles, and was 
delighted to learn 
that the services 
were about to be 
broadcast from the 
erypt of the Nation- 
al Cathedral. . 
Wei pictured’_——itthe 
scene, for we had 
attended a service in 
the same chapel dur- 
ing General Conven- 
tion a year ago. I 
was a deputy from 
the Diocese of Los 
Angeles. The repro- 
duction was clear, 
distinct and undis- 
torted. Our home is 
just two blocks from 
the Pacifie Ocean. 
‘¢ After hearing 
the announcement I 
called up my mother 
and father, who tuned 
in on their set, and 
my wife called her 
mother to tune in on 
hers. They also en- 


which de- 
A. Albee, 


STONE 


joyed the exercises... 


in front of the 








BY STONE THE 
Behind the modern Cathedral builder and between 
the stately columns one sees dimly the flag flying 
National Cathedral School. 
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‘*The first time I heard you speak was 
at a University Meeting in Harmon Gymna- 
sium, University of California, Berkeley, 
when I was an undergraduate about 22 
years ago.’’ 


+ + + 


One of the reassuring signs gathered 
in observation of the pilgrims to Wash- 
ington Cathedral is in the number of groups 
of young people who visit it. Furthermore, 
most of these young people have a reverent 
and deeply interested attitude. In some in- 
stances during the previous autumn special 
pilgrimages to the Cathedral have been made 
by youthful groups. Twenty-six students 
came on a pilgrimage from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, on November 30. 
Other groups of young people at the Ca- 
thedral sinee September were 70 teachers 
and students from a North Carolina school; 
153 boys from the South Philadelphia High 
Sehool; 21 boys and gir!s from Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, High School; 2 sisters and 
10 students from St. Agnes Seminary, 
Brooklyn; 49 students from Gunston Hall 
School, Washington, D. C.; 37 students from 
St. Christopher School, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Richmond, Virginia; 12 Boy Seouts 
from Mansfield, Ohio; 21 members from a 
Sunday School class of Christ Reformed 
Chureh, Middletown, Maryland; 68 members 
of a Bible Class from Middletown, Mary- 
land, and 75. stu- 
dents from Omnibus 
College, Winfield, 
Kansas. 

+ * 

Some idea of 
the number of 
foreign lands repre- 
sented by the pil- 
grims to Washington 
Cathedral may be 
gathered from the 
fact that in July, 
August and Septem- 
ber of this year vis- 
itors were registered 
from Africa, Alaska, 
Australia, Canada, 
Canal Zone, Chile, 
Cuba, Belgium, Ba- 
hamas, Denmark, 
England, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Ger- 
many, Haiti, Ha- 
waiian Islands, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jugo- 
Slavia, Madagascar, 
Norway, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, 
Seotland, Sweden 
and Turkey. 


TEMPLE RISES 
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service for the present 
peace was held in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City on Armistice Day with the 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, Bishop 
of New York, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
former Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham as the speakers. 
* ” 7. 


A thanksgiving 
movement toward wor!d 


Liverpool Cathedral faced the labor situa- 
tion in England squarely on a recent Sunday 
when the new Lord Mayor, Lawrence D. 
Holt of the famous shipping line, attended 
service there in the full regalia of his office 
and the Bishop of Liverpool preached an 
inspiring sermon on the insecurity of casual 
labor on the great docks of that seaport. 
‘*T do assert,’’ declared Bishop David, ‘‘ that 
a solution is to be found with a body repre- 
senting employers and employed who together 
seek it, and we, the citizens, ought to exert 
the continual pressure of encouragement 
upon them until they find it.’’ 

* 7 * 


Up to December 16th and as this issue of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press, more 
than 45,600 friends throughout the nation 
had sent in their offerings for the 1929 
series of Washington Cathedral Christmas 
Cards. Hundreds of letters are arriving in 
each mail. To these friends who believe in 
emphasizing the sacred character of the 
Christmas anniversary, the Bishop of Wash- 
ington and his associates send their sincere 
appreciation and all good wishes for a 
blessed Christmastide. 

* ” * 


Offerings from all over the world are rep- 
resented in the memorial tablet to ‘‘ Wood- 
bine Willie’’ the Reverend G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy -—one of the leaders of the Toe 
H. movement—in Worcester Cathedral. In 
unveiling the tablet the Dean of Worcester 
said there had been a wonderful response to 
the appeal, from the King to the- very poor- 
est of his people. Its eloquent inscription 
describes Mr. Kennedy as ‘‘a poet, a prophet, 
an earnest seeker of the truth, an ardent 
advoeate of Christian fellowship’’. 

* * * 


The Reverend Guyon A. Golding, formerly 
chaplain of the City Mission in New York 
City has entered the Cathedral field as as- 
sistant at All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


II IIHS 





Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands | 


The fellowship of the Greek and the An- 
glican Churches was exemplified in Riga re- 
cently when the Bishop of Fulham, the Right 
Reverend Staunton Batty, took part with 
Archbishop John in a service in the Greek 


Orthodox Cathedral there. The following 
Sunday the clergy of. the Orthodox Chureh 
took part in a _ service in the Anglican 
Church. 


+ * € 


A Bishop’s or Abbot’s seat found at 
Saint Denis, France, in a mound of debris 
behind the apse of the church has been pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
in Philadelphia by an anonymous donor. 
The cathedra is severe in its decorations and 
in style goes back far beyond medieval or 
Carolingian days to the Roman Empire, ac- 
cording to the authorities of the Museum. 


* 7 * 
The Very Reverend Dr. J. J. Hannah, 
Dean of Chichester, England, now in his 


eighty-fifth year and the doyen of English 
deans of Cathedrals, has retired from that 
high office after serving under five Bishops 
of Chichester. 


* * * 
‘¢A present movement in Britain,’’ said 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester when he 


preached at the reopened St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral, Toronto, last month, ‘‘is the great in- 
terest taken by the people in the worship 
of God. It is a movement that has as its 
spiritual centers the cathedrals of Great 
Britain. It is a deep and growing interest. 
And you, by contributing to the bui'ding of 
this cathedral, help men to worship God.’’ 


* a” + 


A Cathedral Canon became a Bishop on 
November 6th when the Reverend Dr. Richard 
Acland was consecrated Bishop of Bombay 
in St. Thomas’ Cathedral in that city. 

* * * 


Quite a little excitement was caused by 
Professor Noel Baker, Socialist M.P. for 
Coventry, England, being scheduled to give 
an address in Coventry Cathedral. The 
Bishop of Coventry answered those who pro- 
tested by saying that the Professor was a 
man of Christian character. ‘‘I am not go- 
ing to stop laymen of prominent Christian 
character and ability from addressing con- 
gregations, particularly special congregations 
of men,’’ he added. 
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Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Chairman 
of the New York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association, announces the appoint- 
ment of Miss Winifred Harper Bonnell, as 
Secretary of the Committee. 

She succeeds Miss Adelaide M. Parker 
who resigned a few weeks prior to her mar- 
riage to John Graham Morrissey on October 
19th in the Chapel of the Heavenly Rest in 
New York City. 


Miss Bonnell, great granddaughter of 
the late John Harper, founder of Harper 
and Brothers, was born on Staten Island, 





WINIFRED H. BONNELL 
Secretary of New York Committee 


New York. She attended the Montclair High 
School and the Brearley, New York. Miss 
Bonnell spent a year abroad with her mother 
and sister just before the outbreak of the 
World War. In May, 1918, she went Over 
Seas with Base Hospital No. 37 which was 
stationed at Dartford, Kent, England. 
After the Armistice Miss Bonnell was 
transferred to Hospital Headquarters No. 
84 in Perigueux, France, where she remained 
till June, 1919. After a short rest with her 
brother at White Sulphur Springs she went 
to Chicago as private secretary to Mrs. Rus- 
sell Tyson, President of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association. Upon 
her return to New York she became secretary 
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to the Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., of 
the Social Service Commission, remaining 
with him three years. Her next appointment 
was that of hostess for the Life Extension 
Institute, which she found extremely inter- 
esting as it brought her into human contact 
with a cross section of New York life from 
Park Avenue and Avenue A. 

Then came what she considered a high pro- 
motion—that of secretary to the Very Rev- 
erend Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D., Dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
where she remained until he resigned the 
deanship. This last autumn Miss Bonnell 
answered the call to Washington Cathedral 
and spent one week in Washington going 
over the buildings and grounds before taking 
up active duty. 

**What impresses me most,’’ she wrote on 
her return to New York, ‘‘is the esprit de 
corps, everyone working together for the 
same purpose,—to build their lives into the 
Citadel rising on Mount Saint Alban. It is 
good to be an American in this Cathedral 
Age. It gives one a feeling of eternity—for 
this Cathedral is being built to last two 
thousand years, and we who love it and work 
for it, are we not part of its very being?’’ 


* * . 


Ground was broken recently in Reno, 
Nevada, for the underecroft of a Cathedral to 
be built there. The present contract calls 
for an expenditure of $35,000. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Right Reverend 
Thomas Jenkins, D.D., Bishop of Nevada. 


* « + 


Prebendary Wilson Carlisle, founder of the 
Chureh Army, who received one of the honor 
crosses of the Order of the Sangreal had it 
bestowed on him in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, on All Saints Day by’ the Lord 
Bishop of London. 


a . * 
Lectures for men on ‘‘Citizenship’’ were 


a unique feature at Coventry Cathedral 
England, the early part of the autumn, The 


speakers included lay as well as clerical 
notables. There was a remarkable attend- 
anee and the practice will be continued. 


* * * 


The Living Church in a recent issue said: 
‘“By special permission of the dean and 
chapter, the first motion picture of the in- 
terior of Westminster Abbey has just been 
completed. The central features of the 
film are the Unknown Warrior’s Tomb and 
the Congressional medal brought by General 
Pershing. Two long ‘shots’ were taken, 
one looking northwestwards across the grave 
and the other looking down the nave toward 
the choir.’’ 
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The Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached at the 


special Peace Service arranged by the 
League of Nations Union in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, on Armistice Day. On 


All Saints Day in Westminster Abbey the 
Archbishop consecrated Canon F. W. Head 
as Archbishop of Melbourne and Archdeacon 
H. M. Hordern as Bishop of Lewes. 


* * * 


Thousands of worshippers recently bade 
farewell reluctantly to a venerable shrine 
of the faith when an eight days’ series of 
services in old St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Dallas, Texas, concluded its career as a 
House of God. The new Cathedral of that 
name will shortly be built. It was felt un- 
wise to expend large sums for repairs so 
that the old Cathedral building might be 
occupied during this winter. The Chapter 
has acquired the grounds and buildings of 
St. Mary’s College as a site for a future 
Cathedral and raised a fund of $360,000 to 
cover the purchase price and also to provide 
a nucleus for the building. 


* * * 


Indications are that beautiful St. Faith’s 
Chapel in Westminister Abbey, where count- 
less pilgrims have held their private devo- 
tions, will be spared from the projected plan 
to turn it into a passageway incident to the 


building of the new sacristry. It is most 
probable now that this quiet spot in the 
Abbey will be always available and con- 


tinuously used for private prayer and quiet 
thought by people from all parts of the 
world. In a recent comment Dr. Foxley 
Norris said: ‘*Probably very few people 
except the dean know to what extent this 
privilege is valued and this chapel loved. 
To destroy all this and turn that beautiful 
sacred spot into a passageway for all the 
paraphernalia of our ceremonies and services 
is quite unthinkable. The mere fact that it 
should have been proposed is one of the 
many evidences of how little our crities 
really know of the Abbey and its life on the 


devotional side.’’ 
~ x € 
The Right Reverend Frank Theodore 
Woods, Lord Bishop of Winchester, whose 


presence in Washington at the time of the 
dedication of the College of Preachers of 
Washington Cathedral added so much to that 
ceremony, consecrated the Cathedral Church 
of Christ, Victoria, Vancouver, on September 
29th, the Feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels. The cornerstone of this Cathedral 
was laid by the Lord Bishop of London when 
he was. in America in 1926. Nearly all the 
Anglican Bishops in Canada assisted at the 
Consecration, together with two Bishops 
from the United States, 
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The Reverend Basil Peacey, a missionary 
in East Africa, was consecrated Bishop of 
Lelombo, on September 26th, by the Most 
Reverend William Marlborough Carter, D.D., 
Archbishop of Capetown, at the time of the 
consecration of the new cathedral of Johan- 
nesburg. 


* * * 


After raising a fund from the business 
men of Southwark to clean the windows of 
Southwark Cathedral, George Isaacs, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, donned overalls and 
cleaned the first window. The windows had 
not been cleaned for twenty-five years. 


- * * 


All Saints Cathedral, Spokane, Washington, 
has provided for a new director of Reli- 
gious Education on its staff in the Rever- 
end Thomas E. Jessett, formerly priest-in- 
charge of the Church of the Good Samaritan, 
Colfax, Washington. 


+ * * 


Dr. J. Seott Lidgett, a former President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, occupied the 
pulpit in Peterborough Cathedral recently 
and preached to a erowded congregation 


which included the Bishop and the Mayor 
of Peterborough. 
* 7 * 
The central theme of the Lambeth Con- 


ference to be held in England July 7th to 
August: 29th, bringing together 370 bishops 
of the Anglican communion throughout the 
world, will be ‘‘The Faith and Witness of 


the Chureh in This Generation’’. Among 
the topics under this theme will be, The 
Christian Doctrine of God. The Life and 
Witness of the Christian Community, The 


Unity of the 
munion, The 
Vocation. 


Chureh, The Anglican Com- 
Ministry, and Youth and Its 


* * * 


Forty-five years a choirmother was the 
splendid record of Miss Julia B. Mason of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, who died last 
summer. The services at the Cathedral on 
September 15 were memorials to Miss Mason, 


* +. * 


will be built close to the 
Cathedral at Cape Town, South Africa, 
which in addition to diocesan offices will 
contain the diocesan library which owes its 
origin to John Keble. 


A chureh home 


* * * 


That this is truly a 
emphasized again in the news from Eng- 
land that a fund is to be started for 
either a new Cathedral;in- Blackburn or to 
enlarge the present building now known by 
the name of Blackburn Cathedral. The 


Cathedral age is 
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difference, it is said, between the two schemes 
would probably not be less than a million 
dollars. 


* © * 


Fifty British admirals were present in 
Portsmouth Cathedral early in November at 
the dedication of a model of the warship 
Mary Rose of the Restoration. This ship 
participated in historic sea fights and was 
the one which Sir John Kempthorne com- 
manded before he died in 1679. It has been 
presented as a memorial of officers and men 
of the Navy who worshipped in the church. 
The Bishop of Portsmouth read the office of 
dedication and Sir Roger Keyes, Admiral of 
the Fleet, placed the model in its position 
in front of the memorial of Sir John Kemp- 
thorne. The preacher was the Bishop of 
Litchfield, who is a collateral descendant of 
Sir John Kempthorne. 


* * * 


Westminster Abbey has inaugurated a se- 


ries of lectures for young people on the 
principles of the Christian religion. They 
are meeting with great success. 
* 7 * 
Historic St. Giles’ Cathedral in Edin- 


burgh, Seotland, which has witnessed many 
stirring scenes, had another red letter day 
added to its calendar recently when in the 





forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
In a few states three witnesses are required. 


two credible witnesses. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
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presence of the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and many clerical and lay notables, a cele- 
bration of the union between the Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church took 
place. Bishop Robberds, Primus of the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, was present. In 
his message from the Bishops he predicted a 
still wider unity in the years to come. 


” * 


A men’s Chapel is planned for Southwell 
Cathedral at the east end of the choir aisle, 


* * 


Dr. Herman Brearley, organist of B'ack- 
burn Cathedral, England, has written an 
opera ‘*The Duke of Milan’’. It was pro- 
duced first in that town with the composer’s 
wife, daughter and son in the east. 


© 


A unique church building competition, 
inaugurated by the Christian Herald, involv 
ing Protestant Churches completed since July 
1, 1927, with a seating capacity from 150 
to 600 persons, provides $1500 in prizes. 
One thousand dollars will go to the victorious 
church and its architects as well as the 
honor of being selected as America’s 
planned small church. 

Among the judges are Philip Hubert Froh 
man, resident architect of Washington Cathe- 
dral, Harvey Wiley Corbett of New York, 


best 


dollars. 
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and Elmo Cameron Lowe of Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


* 7 * 
Modernity has taken possession of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, in the 


equipment of the edifice with amplifiers so 
that the entire congregation may hear the 
sermon. The ritual at the altar will not be 
amplified. 

* 7 * 


A unique duty was performed by the Lord 
Bishop of London when he opened the pud- 
ding season at the famous old Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern in Fleet Street. He was 
chosen because the Bishop of London was 
the oldest funetionary in that city, older 
than the Lord Mayor. His address teemed 
with the wit that delighted all when he was 
the guest of Washington Cathedral two years 
ago. 

7. 7 = 


How to draw the children of today into 
the still wider life of the Church was the 
theme of the Bishop of Liverpool in a ser- 
mon delivered recently in Liverpool Cathe- 
dral at a special service for the Sunday 
school teachers of the diocese. The need 
for Sunday school teachers could not be over- 
estimated today, said the Bishop, as teaching 
has become more difficult in recent years. 
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St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Canada, 
has a handsome new organ costing $14,000 
which was dedicated on October 27th by the 
Bishop of Ontario. 


® * + 


A new missal for the cathedral altar will 
be presented shortly to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, in memory of the late Dean 
MacCormack. 

x - * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Music upon 
C. Lee Williams, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral and recently conductor of the 
Three Choirs’ Festival. 


* * * 


Mrs. Louis Krumbhaar of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, is transcribing ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral Leaflets’’ into Braille for the use of 
the blind. These leaflets are circulated 
among a group of six women without sight 
so that two women receive a leaflet every 
third week. These in turn pass on the 
leaflets to others deprived like themselves 
of this precious sense. 


* * * 


A remarkable reception was accorded 
Bishop Freeman when he visited New Or- 
leans immediately after Thanksgiving at the 
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invitation of Mr. James M. Thomson, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee for Washing- 
ton Cathedral, who was desirous that resi- 
dents of the Crescent City should have 
opportunity of hearing at first hand of the 
Cathedral undertaking in the National 
Capital. 
Although other responsibilities prevented 
a visit of longer than four days, Bishop 
Freeman was able through the medium of 
the press, the radio and gatherings arranged 
by Mr. Thomson and others to present the 
Cathedral message in a most effective man- 
ner to virtually the entire community. Dur- 
ing his four day sojourn in New Orleans, 
Bishop Freeman delivered a sermon, ad- 
dressed seven gatherings and spoke twice 
from important broadcasting stations. 
Persons who attended the various affairs 
not only indicated exceptional interest but 
expressed a desire to render active service 
in behalf of the Cathedral work. A New 
Orleans committee is now being formed 
with Colonel L. Kemper Williams, Mr. War- 


ren Kearny and Mr. Thomson among the 
members. 

Arriving in New Orleans on Saturday, 
November 30, Bishop Freeman was _ inter 


viewed by representatives of the four New 
Orleans newspapers. In the evening he was 
entertained at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. 


Hesleyp Heights 
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derful home environment. 
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the Cathedral 
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Curistmas, 1929 


Thomson following which he made his first 
Cathedral address. On Sunday morning 
Bishop Freeman at the invitation of the 
rector, the Reverend Dr. Robert Coupland, 
was the preacher at Christ Church. During 
the evening he broadcast for fifteen minutes 
on Washington Cathedral from Station 
WSMB, a unit of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Immediately following the broad- 
east, Bishop Freeman was the guest of Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles Seyburn Williams at a 
buffet supper at their residence. In _ re- 
sponse to many requests he again spoke 


about the Cathedral and answered the many 


questions of the interested persons who 
were present. 
On Monday Bishop Freeman spoke at a 


luncheon given in his honor by Mr. Thomson, 
Mr. Kearny and Mr. Williams, which was at- 
tended by about 75 guests, including many 
of the leading business and professional men 


and clergy of New Orleans. Later in the 
afternoon, Bishop Freeman lectured with 
stereopticon slides to 150 members of the 


Orleans Club, the leading woman’s club of 
the city, and in the evening he again lec- 
tured, this time to the Round Table Club, a 
men’s club of which some 150 members were 
present. 

On Tuesday Bishop Freeman broadcast for 
fifteen minutes at noon through Station 
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WDSU. He then addressed a luncheon of 
workers in the Community Chest Campaign 
at the Roosevelt hotel. His final address was 
presented at a meeting of the Needle Work 
Guild of Christ Church at the home of Mrs. 
F. B. Williams. 


* * * 


Formation of a committee in Greenwich, 
Conn., to assist in hastening the completion 
of Washington Cathedral is now in process 
as a result of a series of gatherings held 
there early in October. It is hoped to se- 
cure offerings of at least $250,000 from that 


359 


community for use in carrying forward the 
important work of completing the North 
and South Transepts. 

Through the kind cooperation of Mr. and 


Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Z. G. Simmons, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, 


Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes and other 
friends of the Cathedral, Bishop Freeman, 
Mr. George Wharton Pepper, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and the Reverend 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Vice-Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, were accorded the 
opportunity of presenting the Cathedral mes- 
sage before several distinguished audiences. 
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